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IF YOU HAVE ONE OR MORE COWS 


You need a 


DE LAVAL CREAM 
SEPARATOR | 


Its Use Means 


Pure Milk, Sweet, Heavy ; 
Cream, and the Very 


Best Butter 


| Witha big saving in quan- 
tity of all 


MADE IN ALL STYLES 
AND SIZES 


mer memento tae tet AOR Rags) Kes rpc AO 


For the private dairy of one cow to the factory of ten thousand. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND LIST OF PROMINENT USERS. 


The DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


General Offices, 74 Cortlandt St., NEW YORK 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE, 
Randolph and Canal Streets 1213 Filbert Street g-11 Drumm Street 65 Front Street 


TORONTO WINNIPEG MONTREAL 
75 and 77 York Street 248 MecDermot Street * 121 Youville Square 
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Known Everywhere as One of the Most Magnificent 
Summer Hotels in America, 


Located on a bold eminence on the shore of Lake Champlain in the center 
of a natural forest park of 450 acres. 

Superb views of the Lake and Green Mountains of Vermont to the East, 
and the highest peaks and ranges of the Adirondacks to the West. 


GOLF on full-length 18-hole course, kept in pink of condition. 


Attractive club-house with all conveniences. 


HOTEL CHAMPLAIN is three miles from Plattsburg, N. Y., on main 
line Delaware & Hudson R, R., and is reached in through Pullmans. 


BOATING, . FISHING, and ideal fresh-water bathing, complete facilities, 
Splendid roads for automobiling. 


A beautiful booklet-of illustrations sent upon request, 


Until July rst care LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT C 
E. L. BROWN, Manager, J gad Street, NEW YORK ws 
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Thompson’ Hotel 


Lake Mahopac, N.Y. 


NOW OPEN FOR THE SEASON. 
Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


EMERSON CLARK, sideiielaiie 





Hip Van Winkle inal 


PINE HILL, N.Y. 


Opens June 15. Entirely new manage- 


ment. Booklet. 


FREITAG & MAIER, Props. 


The Tuxedo. Madison Ave. & sgth St., 


New York. 








GRANDEST VIEWS IN MOUNTAINS. BISHOP SATTERLEE 
At Haines Falls. Elevation 2200 feet 
brives 
FOUR HOURS FROM NEW YORK VIA W FST SHORE. 
3 30! 3.00, 3.50and_ *4.00 per day traits 
C. A. CLEGG, Owner & healt Haines Falls or 290 B’way, New York. 
Free camping grounds; pleasant rooms; excel- 
Among The CatsKills. 
and attractive spot among the mountains; in the very centre of all 


IN FINEST PARK IN VAN LOAN’S GUIDE 

14. 00? 17. 50, 21.00 and *24.50 per week Sept. 15 

lent table; bowling alleys, bathing and fishing; 
O’HARA HOUSE. 

a= og ints of interest ; farmhouse and dairy connected ; golf, 


Half Rates other First-Class Hotels. 
The New and Elegant Up-to-Date 
Fl EST hike | [ TSKILLS 
i WALAS i 
ONLY ‘ 92- £0, $2.50, » $3. -00 and *$3.50 per day 
*Corner rooms, en suite, with batb. 
mountain air and scenery, large grove and dancing 
Lexington, Greene Count 
owling, Dillards and boating; send for circular. 


WALDORF-ASTORIA OF CATSKILL —N. Y. WORLD. 

Sunset Park Inn 
views 

All improvements and Amusements. Open May to Nov. 

? 45.00; 18.00 and *21.00 per wee Yj, to July 
NOTHING BETTER ANYWHERE AT ANY PRICE. 
C. SCHOENTAG, Prop., Glasco, N. Y. 
hall; rates reasonable. Write for terms. 
7 A 
Largest and leading otel in this the most beautiful, healthful 
B. O’HARA’S SON, Mer. 





“Indian Kettles Park Association.” 


LAHE GEORGE. 


Indian Kettles Park is on the west shore, north of Friends’ 
Point, and directly across the Lake from Anthony's Nose. Its 
name came in reco nition of the Indian ketties— —in a 
large bowider on Kettles Poin’ 

k Smee 
n 


ard will, be ial purposes, it members = their friends who may wis! 
to camp in the park or to occupy near by. ea ede and 
cottagers will be su eised from ihe Pe iy te ‘the — an 
independent life. initors introduced b: {bers wil be made 
welcome. The annual dues = ——~ Tsemnbers is $ 
There are alar 
graph at Ticon a. 


vor or further information address 
LAKE GEORGE COUNTRY CLUB, 
78 John St., N. Y., or Indian Kettles Park, Lake George, N.Y. 


Saratoga. 
The Grand Union 


Opens June 18th. 
WOOLLEY & GERRANS, Proprietors. 
Plans and particulars can be obtained at the 


Hotel Marie Antoinette, 
Broadway, 66th to 67th St., New York. 


THE SAGAMORE, 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


famed for beauty of its an, the high character of its 
equipment and ya iy of its sine ; launches ts, golf 
tennis, billiards, de, Dowling v8.6 istance tele aprons, and telegraph, 
in the office. M. WN oprietor, — roadway, —_ 502, 
New York. After June 1, Sagamore P.O., Lake George, N. Y 


BUTT’S HOTEL 


Eleva JOHN else CAREY. 


tion 2,900 feet. All ndham, 
outside rooms Airy and well ew York 
furnished. Large amusement hall. Danc- 

ing afternoon and evening. Accommodates 125. 


GLENMERE LAKE HOTEL 


Now Open. Seventeenth Season. 
Two hours from New York. 


Elevation 700 feet ; accommodates 125; healthful; de- 
lightfully situated in heart of Orange County ; tennis, 
boating, bathing fishing ; no malaria ; no fogs ; terms mod- 
erate. For circular apply to 


H. R. Cable & Son, Proprietors, Florida, N. Y. 
PROSPECT HOUSE 


(SHELTER ISLAND HEIGHTS, N. Y. 
Opens June 25th. High class family resort. Golf, 
tennis, sailing Special season rates> 
D. P. HATHAWAY, Proprietor, 
The Hanover, 2 East 15th St., New York. 


FERNWOOD HALL—LAKE OZONIA 


A unique Summer Home in an Adirondack Mountain Park 
Write for Booklet. Mrs. F. M. HEATH, Owner, Potsdam, ‘N, z. 
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ROGERS ROCK HOTEL, LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 
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ROGERS RocK HoTEL.—The Rogers Rock property was bought last summer by new owners by whom it has been 
greatly improved and added to. The Hotel has been leased to the Rogers Rock Company, who have placed it under 
a competent management, « 

ROGERS Rock HOTEL is situated near the Northern end of Lake George, on a small promontory rising from the 
Lake, amid the most romantic and historic scenery for which this Lake is celebrated. 

The grounds, with the recent additions, including the famous Rogers Slide, with 
the Observatory, run considerably more than a mile along the shore of the Lake and 
more than half a mile back into the hills. It would be hard to find the same wealth 
and variety of natural beauty in any other equal space. At every step the scene 
changes ; a moment transports the visitor from the lawns and gardens surrounding 
the Hotel to woodland paths and groves of huge maples and pines or into wild 
woods, and everywhere he will find seats inviting him to rest. 

A large greenhouse is under the charge of an expert gardener, who has the care 
of the extensive flower and vegetable gardens, which will be an interesting and striking specialty of the place. 
Ample spaces are devoted to flowers and lawns, and the three kitchen gardens aggregate more than five acres. 

A never-failing mountain spring furnishes a bountiful supply of pure water. 





Lake water is never used. 

The Hotel stands on an eminence of 80 feet above the Lake, with a Bay on either 
side, giving a water view to almost all the rooms, and open to every breeze. The 
house is furnished in a quaint and attractive style, and many fine pieces of old fur- 
niture are to be seen in its public rooms, The guest rooms are of good size and 
comfortably fitted up—electric bells, good beds and plenty of linen. 

The large dining room has been completely remodeled and redecorated. Meals 


will be served at small tables, daintily appointed and the attendance will be ample. Fresh vegetables in abundance 


will be an important feature, and much attention will be given to a careful and 
liberally supplied table—good meats, fish from the Lake, milk, cream, butter, 
eggs, etc. 

Over two hundred feet of piazza and a porte cochére tave been added to the 
main building. The bowling alley, billiard room and boat house have been com- 
pletely rebuilt and enlarged, and put in perfect order. A fine new steamboat dock 
is in readiness, and the fleet of new rowboats by the best builders, all equipped with 





spoon oars, cushions, back rests, etc., will meet the requirements of the most exacting. 
All inquiries and communications with regard to rooms, rates, etc., may be addressed to Mrs, F. M. de Meli, 
Rogers Rock, Essex County, N. Y. The Hotel opens June ist. ~ 
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HOTEL BELLECLAIRE 


Broadway and 77th Street 
ith Ave., Amsterdam Ave. and West 
130th Street cars pass the duor. 
Luxurious Rooms for Permanent 
and Transient Guests. 
Restaurant a Feature. 
Exquisite Palm Room Art Nouveau 
Cafe Royal Hungarian Orchestra. 
* Most Artistically Beautiful Hotel 
in the Worid.” 
¥very aupooveqjent known to mod- 
ern ingenuity. Write for our maga- 
zine,**The Hotel Belleclaire World.” 
Can offer few single rooms with 
bath, beautifully furnished, suitable 
for two people, $60 per month. 
TRANSIENT RKRaTES:—One Koom, 
with bath, $2.50 perday ; Parlor Bed- 
ot room, with hath, $3.00 and $5.00 per 
day; Parlor,2 Bedrooms, with bath, 
$5.00 and $7.00 per day. 


MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor. 


Hole! Martha Washington, 


29th and 3Oth Streets, 
New York 














Absolutely fire-proof. 
Rooms exclusively for women at moderate rates. 
High-class restaurant for ladies and gentlemen. 





MARK A. GADWELL, 


MANAGER. 








Park Avenue Hotel 


PARK (4TH) AVE. 


32p AND 33D STS. NEW YORK 
Absolutely Fire-Proof 


100 Rooms at $1.00 per day 

—100 Rooms at $1.50 per day 

10 Rooms at $2.00 per day 

200 Rooms at $3.00 per day 

Newly Decorated and Furnished throughout. Ac- 

cessible to all Railroads, Ferries, Theatres, and only 

five minutes to the Large Department Stores. Elec- 

tric Cars, passing the hotel, transfer to ail cross-town 

lines. Two minutes from Grand Central Station by 
Madison Avenue Cars. 


REED & BARNETT, Proprietors. 











THE HARGRAVE 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, 
y2d ST., WEST. 


A delightful family and transient 
Hotel. Location unexcelled; near 
Central Park and Riverside Drive; 
special summer rates. 


F. C. SKILLMAN, Manager. 








CAMBRIDGE 


COURT 
142-146 West 49th St., N. Y. 


Excellent location, in the heart of the metropolis, 
near shops and theatres. 


Suites of one to four rooms, furnished 
and unfurnished. 
Guisine a special feature. 
Table d’Hote. A la Garte. 


Special inducements for those looking for accom- 
modations by the day, season or year. 





HOTELS 
Wellington“”’Westminster 


The Wellington, at 7th Ave. and 55th Street. Modern, 
fireproof; telephone every apartment; every room with 
bath : $2.00 per day and up; a Suites, furnished and un- 
furnished, by the season or year. 

The Westminster, Irving Place and 16th Street, one 
block from Union Square and Gramercy Park. Remodelled 
at a cost of over $100,000 ; telephone ; steam heat; electric 
lights ; open fire in every room ; 75 new bathrooms; rates 
$1.00 per day and up. 


A. W. EAGER 
A Modern Fireproof Hotel 


for transient and permanent guests, 


Hotel Willard, 


252-4 West 76th St., near Broadway, 


A charming, beautifully appointed house. Finest summer 
location in the city. Cuisine and service superior to any 
west side hotel. 

American and European plans. Handsomely furnished 
Suites of 1, 2 and 3 rooms and bath. 

Reduced Summer Rates. 


Tel. 3,284 and 3,285 ARTHUR T. HARDY, 
Columbus. Manager. 


Hotel Lincoln 


Broadway and 52d St. 
NEW YORK 
Cars pass the door for all 
Railroad Stations, Ferries 
and Points of Interest, 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


Rates $1 per day and upward 
Superior Cuisine and Service 
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H. A. & F. J. BANG, Props. 


TE ICTORIA 


BROADWAY, FIFTH AVE AND 27th ST. 
New York City. 
Accommodation for 500 Guests. 

150 Rooms with Bath. European Plan. 
Rooms $1.50 and up; with bath, $2.00 and up. 
Hot and Cold Water and Telephone in Every Room. 
GEO. W. SWFENEY, Prop 


Fishers Island, N. Y. 


MANSION HOUSE and 
MUNNATAWKET HOTEL | Cottages. 
Golf, Boating, Fishing Driving, Tennis, Music. 


Steamer from New London 6 times ott. 
22 furnished cottages equipped for housekeeping, or ten- 
ants can take mealsat hotels. A. T. HALE, Manager. 
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HOTELS 


THE ANSONIA 


Broadway, 73d to 74th St, 


¢ 
For the Summer Season a few desirable 
apartments of one, two and three rooms 
with baths will be available for tran- 
sient guests at very reasonable rates. 


THE ANSONIA isthe largest and most unique 
Residence Hotelin New York. Its charming and 
convenient location, its proximity to Riverside 
Drive and the Hudson, its numerous provisions for 
every comfort and luxury to which refined people 
are accustomed, render a residence here exception- 
ally attractive for the Summer Season. 

Café, restaurant, and every other modern hotel 
convenience, Finest cuisine and service. 


Bookings for Season 1904-5 Now Open 


SLAWSON & HOBBS, Agents, 


284 Columbus Ave., near 73d St. 
GUERNSEY E. WEBB, - Resident Manager. 





Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


New York, N. Y. 


Most famous a hotel in America. 
Situated in ison Square, the most central 
and delightful location in the city. In heart 
of shopping and amusement districts. Amer- 
ican plan, $5.00 and upwards, Evwropean 
plan, $2.00 and upwards. 

HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 


























DENIS 


HOTEL 
Broadway and Eleventh St. 
(OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH), 
New York 


CONDUCTED ON EUROPEAN 
PLAN AT MODERATE RATES 


Table d’Hote Breakfast 
50c. 
Table d’Hote Dinner 
$1.25 and $1.50. 





Centrally located and most convenient to amusement and 
business districts. Of easy access from depots and ferries 
by Broadway cars direct, or by transfer. 





WM. TAYLOR 


@ SON, Proprietors 
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SUMMIT LAKE HOTEL {BRIGHTON BEACH 
AND COTTAGES, : HOTEL 


BRIGHTON BEACH, - .- NEW YORK 


HOTELS—MISCELLANEOUS 





Central Valley, N. Y. Opens Saturday, June 11 


E. CLARK KING, Proprietor 





An Ideal Place. Cool $ ES eA 
All comforts. Between 4 HE HOFFORT C°OTTAGES, Fishor’s Island, N- Y., are an 
Tuxedo and West § | sem emacts met MS iron 

* . ° Digby, Nova Scotia. Situated 
Point. Elevation 1,400 § | CEnm don cum binn atc nit salen aaa 
feet. 49 miles from N. 


 Y. Clty. }/BEAUMARIS HOTEL 


Write for booklet. MUSKOKA LAKE, ONT., CAN. 


Opens 15th June. Closes 30th September 
GEO. S. WEYGANT, Prop. Accommodation 200. Send for Booklet. 


EDWARD PROWSE, - - -__ Proprietor 


TY ’N=Y=COED 


CAMPOBELLO ISLAND. N. B. 
Opposite Eastport, Maine. 

















spring water. Upens June 1. Send for book ict, H. B. Churchill, Prop 











OPEN JUNE 28. No more Picturesque region on the whole Atilan- 
tic Coast. A delightful summer climate; golf, fishing, sailing; train 
service direct to Eastport. For circulars and information address 


FRED’HK E. JONES, Hotel Buckminster, 
Commonwealth Ave. @ Beacon St., ° . . - BOSTON, MASS. 








Bedford Springs Hotel and Baths 


OPENS JUNE 11 CAPACITY 500 
SPECIAL RATES FOR JUNE 


LARGEST RESORT HOTEL IN PENNSYLVANIA. $300,000 SPENT IN IMPROVE 

MENTS THE PAST SEASON. 

New and magnificent bathhouse, new office and lobby, ball room, dining room, billiard room, 

buffet, rooms en suite with private bath; new kitchen building. Heating and electric plants. Elec- 

tric bells’ FINEST NINE-HOLE GOLF COURSE IN THE STATE. Golf, tennis, bowling, 

bathing, horseback riding, and driving. ‘‘ Magnesia, Sulphur, Chalybeate and Sweet (pure) Spring 
Waters.”” Open only to patrons of the Hotel. For rates and other information address 


H. E. BEMIS, Manager, BEDFORD, PA. 




















THE INDEPENDENT 





Are You Planning Your 
Vacation? 


It is not too early to do so, for you will want the best to be had 
in the way of health, rest, pleasure and comfort. 

You will find all these in superabundance at Saratoga Springs, 
the pleasure and health resort of the world. 

A list ot cottages for rent will be furnished on application to 
any real estate agent in Saratoga Springs 

For winter or summer pleasures Saratoga Springs is unriv- 
aled. Its luxurious hotels, its abundance of boarding-houses, the 
health-giving springs, its round of pleasures, its rates to fit any 
purse, all combine to crown it queen. 


A SPECIMEN OF THE COTTAGES FOR RENT AT SARATOGA SPRINGS 


The Business Men’s Association has just issued a new illus- 
trated booklet on Saratoga, which will be sent free on receipt of 
request; address 


C. B. THOMAS, President Business Men’s Association, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
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“HOTEL breenbrier 
TRAYMORE? While SUIpMUI Springs, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


(The ‘OLD WHITE” Sulphur), 
opens June 24. Famous for its sul- 
phur baths. Modern improvements, 
with private baths. Orchestra of 15 
pieces. Terms, $15 to $25 week, 
$50 to $90 per month. Write for 
illustrated booklet. 








Remains open 
throughout the year. 


Every Known com- 
fort and conven- 
ience. Golf privi- 
leges; running water 
in bed rooms. 
TRAYMORE HOTEL CO., 


D. S. WHITE, President. 
New York Rep. at 289 Fourth Ave. 


ADDRESS 
GEO. A. MILLS, JR., Mgr., 


Greenbrier, 
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SEEFEEEEEETEEFETTEFTEF Ee | White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 
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HOTEL RUDOLF Royal Palace Hotel 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. LAN AS 


Bracing sea air. Cafe and Grill Room. Ocean The Finest Location on the Atlantic Coast 
Front. Capacity 1,000. Largest and most mod- NEW AND MODERN 
ern hotel on the Coast. Rooms en suite with sea i i 

300 fine ocean front rooms, en suite, with hot and 
and fresh water baths. American and European cold fresh and sea water baths: Special Casino 
plans, Open all year. McKee’s Boston Sym- service. Send for illustrated booklet and diagram 
phony Orchestra. of rooms. 


CHAS. R. MYERS, Owner and Prop’r. eo ee 




















The Best Equipped Mountain Hotel Within 


One Hundred Miles of New York. 
One hour, via D., L. & W. R. R., Ferries.at Christopher and 
Barclay Streets, N. Y. ; loce.ted 850 feet above sea level, with 


dry mountain air and cool nights. House carefully con- 
structed for comfort, health and pleasure. 


— a Private Baths, Open Fireplaces, Resident Physician, Post 
Office, Long Distance Telephone, Telegraph Office, Steam 
Seton ea ues |) Heat, Spacious Office and Foyer, Large Airy Music Room, 


Billiard Room, Cafe, Barber Shop, News-stand, Elevator, Fine 
Orchestra, Table and Service of the highest order. 

Well-kept Walks through Woods and Ravines, Running 
Brooks, Stone Bridges. Attractive Grounds, Extensive Lawns, 


B W Old Shade Trees, Good Roads, Beautiful Drives. Comfortable 
L 9 Seats in shady nooks, large outside Bathing Pool of stone 


concrete, and Comfortable Dressing Rooms. 


N E W J E R S E Y, Drinking betes Coney mah y A ft. in Depth, House 


GEO. W. TUTTLE, Manager. 
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“Inside Inn” 


The Only Hotel Inside the Gates, 


World’s Fair, 
St. Louis. 


Cool, clean, quiet. Over 2,000 
Rooms—with and without Bath. 
Dining-room seats 2,500. Splendid 
service. Rates include daily ad- 
mission, Save time, money and 
trouble by living right inside the 
grounds, Rates $1.50 to $5.50 
European, $3.00 to $7.00 American 
plan. Reservations may be made 
any time up to December I. 

Write for Booklet, 
INSIDE INN, World's Fair Grounds, 
ST. LOUIS. a 























YORK HARBOR, MAINE. 
Opens 


Hotel Albracca ite » 


For terms, circulars, etc., address BAKER & 
BAKER, Proprietors. 


Qcean House 


YORK BEACH MAINE 


Leading hotel, 60 miles from Boston. Write for 
illustrated booklets. Terms moderate. 


F. A. ELLIS, Prop. 











WHITE MOUNTAINS 








Pemigewasset House 


Now open for tourists. Near Winne- 
pesaukee and Newfound Lakes. A de- 
lightful place to spend the Spring and 
Summer months. 


DEER PARK HOTEL 


NORTH WOODSTOCK, N. H. 








In the Franconia Notch. Opens June 
27. Send tor booklet. 


J. R. ELLIOTT, Manager, 














WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
A High-Class Summer Resort, 


PROFILE HOUSE 
and 20 COTTAGES 


Conducted for the comfort of a refined patronage. 
GOLF, TENNIS, and all popular amusements. 
Address C. H. GREENLEAF, President. 


FLUME HOUSE 


Five miles from Profile (same ownership). Beau- 
tifully situated near many points of interest. Open 
June 1 to Oct.10. S. R. ELLIOTT, Manager. 





THE ATLANTIS, - 


A hotel of the highest class, with every appointment for guests’ comfort and pleasure. Surf bathing, canoeing, golf. 


cond season begins June 25, Also cottages to Jet, with or without board, 


Hennebunk Beach, Maine. 
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INTERVALE 


HOUSE 


White Mountains 


At the head of and overlooking the famous Saco Valley, in the midst of the 


most beautiful scenery in the White Mountains. 


Hotel perfectly appointed; 


lighted with electricity; open fireplaces, steam heat; many rooms with private 


baths; 
Special rates for June 


telegraph and long-distance telephone. 
Send for illustrated booklet. d 
H. S. MUDGETT, Intervale, N. H. 


Excellent Golf Links. 


Or H. B. LOGKE, Ass’t Mgr., 3 Park Place, New York. 








WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Crawford House Fabyan House 
Twin Mt. House Summit House 
Among the foothills of the Presidential Range, in the 
greatest centre of summer tourist’s travel in the United 
States. Special attention given to automobilists. BARRON 
MERRILL & BARRON CO., White Mountains, N. H. 


WAUMBER connccs. 


Jefferson, N. H. A. J. Murphy, Manager. 
WILL OPEN IN JUNE. 


In | Information obtained and 

engagements made by ad- 
the dressing Mr. Murphy at the 
White | 


Mountains. | LAUREL HOUSE, LaxEwoop, 


he 
Templeton Inn 


In the Beautiful Hill Town of 


TEMPLETON, MASS. 


** The Town of Magnificent Views.’’ 























Will be Opened for the Fifth Season, 
May 28, under the same 
Management. 


The Inn stands in a commanding position, front. 
ing wpon a beautiful Common, It is luxuriously 
furnished, steam heat in every room, purest spring 
water, unexcelled cuisine, beautiful drives, fishing, 
tennis, croquet, billiards, pool, picturesque trolley 
rides, hill climbing, excursions to mountains and 


Jakes. 
Terms, booklet and further information of 


P, BLODGETT, Manager. 





Hotel Park Field, 


Kittery Point, Maine, 
SRRe ane. J. E. FRISBEE, Prop. 





Hotel Champernowne, 


Kittery Point, Maine. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


HORACE MITCHELL. 





CRINDSTONE INN 


WINTER HARBOR, MAINE 


SWIMMING POOL. FISHING, GOLF. Fppoves SLEEPER 
TO MT. DESERT FERRY 
Add ERNEST G. GRUB, Manone NEW 
ress anager, at AMSTE 
HOTEL, Fourth Avenue and ‘Twenty fret Street, New Yorke —_— 





SEA CLIFF INN, 


ISLAND OF NANTUCKET, IASS. 
Cuisine Excellent. Efficient Service. 
Booking by E. M. GUILD, Treasurer, 


Nantucket, [lass, 





Wwageiys TON, 


THE Bos 
Fran k 


heated, 
baths, new elevator, ps * $3.50 per day. to pat 
rates by week and montn. Send ‘for circular. Invine O. BALL. 





HOTELS AND RESORTS—MISCELLANEOUS xliii 





‘BOSTON Te VENDOME 


Commonwealth Avenue 
A HOTEL FOR REFINED PEOPLE. 


Uuexeelled in loeation and appointments by any hotel in the 
city. Particularly attractive to ladies aud families. Four migutes 
to Public Library, Art Museum and prominent churches. Perfect 
quiet ; ont block from trolley, and tive minutes from sack Bay 
kK. R. stations. 


GREENLEAF & BARNES, 


Fort Griswold House 


(Eastern Point) 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Opens Wednesday, June 22d, 
A Beautiful Seaside Resort-—Avcessible, Salubrious, At- 
tractive. Send for descriptive Booklet. 
B. H. YARD, Manager. 
New York Office at Marray H1]l Hotel. Hours¥a M.tolpP.m. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, Interlaken of America. 
Cottage fully rurnished, at Lakeville, Conn, Mode-n improve- 
ments, 2% nours from N. Y., situated between two beautiful 
mountain lakes; fine view of Litehtield and Berkshire Hills. Kie- 
vation 1,0uu feet, D. LATKENCE SHAW, Lakeville, Conn. 


When going to Ocean Grove, stop at 
IGHLAND HOUSE. “ The Highland,’’25 Atlantic Ave. Lib- 
eral table; good service, reasonable rates. Ferris D. Rosecrans, 


) A few summer boarders at Shove’s Poultry 
W ANTED—i.. S80. SOMERSET; telephone 
connections. Address . 

D. P. SHOVE, Box 666, Fall River, Mass, 


RUGBY HAL 


veniences, excellent fare, beautiiul scenery, apply to Mis, 
THOMAS L, ROSSER, Rugby Hall, Charlottesville, Va. 


HARBOR VIEW SANITARIOM, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass, A 
de‘ighttni retreat for weary brain worgers. Modern conveniences, 
bathe, electricity, massage, trained nurses. Circulars on applica- 
tion. LavUaa V. GUSTIN-MAcKIE, M.D., Cottage City, Mass. 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. Twenty- 
five years’ experience; late firat Assistant Physician in Middle- 
town. N. Y., State ey visit before 5 

3. SPENCER KINNKY, M.D., Easton, Pa. 

















For Board in the Mountains 
of Va., with modern _con- 














> SUMMER CAMPS 
CAMP POKEGAMA, ifsnot. 


A Summer Home for Boys; Third Season; All Sports; Careful 
supervision; Prices moderate ; Illustrated booklet. 


H. W. SLACK, 785 Olive St., St. Paul, Minn. 
OquaGa LAKE, N. Y. 


Forest Park Camp 





21; Fourth year; All 
ision ; M.U.in camp; 





CAMP SO HIGH. For Boys. 
IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 
Mountain climbing, guides; land and water sports. A real 
“home” et § a. uY 
urance 8. Coit, Potsdam, N. Y. 
Directors j R*P' Hamilton, De Lancey School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Booklet, E. 8. COIT, Sec’y, Potsdam, N. Y. 


BACK LOG CAMP, "fixe, ” 
In the heart of the Adirondacks. 


A Camp in a wilderness for those who wish to see the wildernese 
from the inside. Canveing, tisbing, Mountain Climbing and Ex- 
cursions by lake, river and trail. Personally conducted by a family 
who know the woods, and are experts In wilderness outing 

Address T. K. BROWN, Westtown, Pa. 


ROXM OR, Woodland, Ulster Co.. N.Y. 


A wild, quiet retreat. ern 
house Write for 
Booklet. Lodges, camps and tents to rent. 


rout Streams. 
Barnstable, 
Mill Hill Camp for Boys, cape Cod. Mase. 
_, Exceptiona! advantages for outdoor life, land and water sports, 
Tutoring. For booklet address Kev. OSCAR FITZLAND MOORE, 
Jr., St. Peter's Church, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass, 




















WILDMERE 


IN THE MAINE WOODS 


The fifth season of Wildmere Camp 
for Boys opens June 30th. The ideal 
place for a boy’s summer vacation. Sur- 
rounded by select companions and in- 
fluenced by the associations with college- 
bred leaders and masters. Coaching 
trip through the White Mountains. Ten 
weeks of healthful outdoor sport and 
recreation in the region of Lake Sebago. 
Special tutoring if desired. Write for 
illustrated booklet. 


IRVING L. WOODMAN, Ph.B., 
Lawrenceville School, = Lawrenceville, N. J. 











CAMP ALGONQUIN 


Opens its Nineteenth Season on 
JUNE 24, 1904 


A Camp for Boys in the foot-hills of the White 
Mountains, situated on the shores of Asquam 
Lake, the garden spot of New England. Boys of 
character,only/are'admitted. For circulars— 


Address EDWIN DEMERITTE 
The DeMeritte School, 30 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 














CAMP OXFORD FOR Boys, 


OXFORD, MAINE, Unexcelled for its attracti . 
vantages. Booklet. A. F. CALDWELL, A.M. Cambridge Mans, 


THE WING CAMPING TRIP FOR BOYS 
Belgrade and Moosehead Lakes, Me. Reference. Booklet. 
J. E, WING, Cambridge, Mass 
SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS. 
Camp Portanimicut Hy oEUEANs 
GIBSON BELL, A-B. Master in St-Paul's School, Concord: Nit 


THE SUMMER CAMP (, 4372.) 


7 af ROCKLAND MILITARY ACADAMY 
gp locates on White Mountains. N. H. 


fen neatad lon d well instructed here. Boo! 
oys are safe, happy, and well instructed here. ks of camp an: 
academy are free. Supt. E. K. FRENCH, West Lebanon, N. i. 63 


LENIFECT 


Cures all Throat Trouble . 


Removes Mucus from Throat. 
Used by Public Speakers. 


LENIFECT CO., . ESSEX, CONN,’ 


Sample sent ter 25 cents, 














COUNTRY PROPERTY 








FOR SALE. 


About 10 acres of high, well wooded 
building land on one of Casco Bay’s most 
beautiful Islands (Portland Harbor). Can 
be subdivided into about 100 lots. Near to 
wharf and P.O. Also a few good Cottage 
lots at $100 each. Cottages to let. Apply to 


JOSHUA T. NOWELL, 
53 State St., Boston, Mass. 








CHEAP SUMMER HOMES 
and FARMS: 


25 acres, go minutes to Boston, pleasant, healthful surround 
ings, buildings need some repairs, $500, $200 down, send 
for schedule 61; 1 acre, with tidy cottage, stable, spring 
water, in small Vermont village, $450, send for schedule 
71; 3 acre villaye place among the hills of N. H., $400, send 
tor schedule 70; A Vermonter of 75 acres, old-styled build- 
ings. $450. send for schedule 69; 100 acres mainline New 
York and Boston, way back from every one, $600, send for 
schedule 68; 40 acres in N. H., pleasant old buildings, 
near fishing and gunning, $500. 44 cash, send for schedule 
67; 45 acres overlooting 2 lakes, apple orchard, pleasant 
buildings, $650, seni tor schedule 58; Headquarters for 
farms, summer homes, hunting camps and country real 
estate of every description throughout New England. 
Circular free upon receipt of address. 


P. F. Leland, 113 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 








SQUAM LAKE 


Moultonborough, N. H.—175 acres, part heavily 
timbered, part pasture; maple sugar grove. Topog- 
raphy typical of N.H. One and one-half miles 
of shore, unexcelled view of surrounding moun- 
tains, good fishing and hunting. N. E. Telephone 
& Telegraph Co.’s line at rear of lot; rural free 
delivery by boats of the Squam Lake Transporta- 
tion Co. or mounted carrier. Four miles from 
Ashland by water, three from Center Harbor by 
road. This tract of land will be sold or leased 
entire or in lots to suit. On receipt of 25c. a map 
of Squam Lake 24x38 inches, showing the location 
of camps, cottages, hotels, surrounding farms, 
highways, and this property, will be sent post- 
paid. Address 

SAMUEL J. LORD, Manchester, N: H. 


ROCKLAND, ME. 


Will let my summer cottage—furnished. Right on Penobscot 
Bay; two minutes to electrics connecting with mails and all 
steamboat landings; always cool, no Vv adjoining ail supplies 





brought to the door. Vegetables from adjoining farms; good 
= ing, both floors ; piano and telephone ; $125 season. Address 
wher, 


C. M. B., 44 Weybosset Street, Providence, R. I. 


The Governor Van Ness Mansion 


FURNISHED. This old, historic place has 18 rooms, 
large grounds, fine shade, grass tennis court, superb loca- 
tion, with lake and mountain view. It is for reut from 
July llth to Sept. 2th. Terms, $300. Suitable for large 
family or house party. Address 

E. HENRY POWELL, ° Burlington, Vt. 


Casco Bay At South 





Harpswell, Me. 


One hour and a half by steamer from Portland. A fine Colonial 
house of ten rooms, furnished, situated on high grounds, and near 
the water. Stable ey included. Price, $250 for season. 

Address G. 8. P., The Hollis, Newton, Mass. 


WoRe, MAINE 


{n the Norwood Farm Section, the *‘ Barnacle” cottage. 10 rooms, 
bath, ample piazzas. Apply J. Perley Putnam. York ar: Me., 
or to owner, A. D. F, Hamlin, 105 Morningside Ave., N. Y. City. 


+ Elegant Home, surnished, for summer. 
Castine M Tosellorrent. address 
9 e E. B. MASON, Brunswick Maine. 


tor sale bh also other furnished cut- 
(i AY (iA BLES tages at Christmas Cove, Me. A. 
C, STK VENS, 633 Mass. Ave., Boston. 

















Lenox and Stockbridge, 
Mass. 


A FEW DESIRABLE COTTAGES 


Both large and ‘small, still unrented. 

















FROTHINGHAM & MOORE, 
5t Liberty St., New York. 
Or W. D. CURTIS, Lenox, Mass. 


Berkshire Hills 


To Rent for the Summer. House fully furnished 
and delightfully located in the village of Great 
Barrington. Electric lights and open fire places; 
near golf links; large lawn, shade trees, fruit 
and garden ; stables and ice house. Address 
A. C. COLLINS, Great Barrington, Mass. 


DEERFIELD 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 


TO LET—Comfortable Country House and Grounds.— 
Twelve rooms, fully furnished ; bath-room ; library ; studio 
detached ; garden ; barn; surrey. Beautiful scenery. Two 
lines of railroad. Send for ae ee and information 
to Mrs. J. WELLS CHAMPNEY, 1225 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


WEST HARWICH, 7 


CoD 
RENT FURNISHED 
““PINECROFT,” J0-room Queen Anne Cottage, with 
bath ; good stabie with coachman’s room : house delight- 
iully situated on banks of Herring River (salt) ; pine 
grove, charming river views; cool breezes from Vineyard 
Sound sweep constantly up the river. Five minutes from 
P. O. and ten from beach ; fine bathin $400.00. 
J. H. STETSON, 157 Essex St., Boston. 























r 5) FURNISHED COTTAGE, centrally lo- 
TO LEI cated at Suuth West Harbor, waine. ‘Address 


THOS CLARK, State House, Augusta, Me. 

EA OR, MT. DESERT. 2 newshore cottages to 
S AL p- 4 and sea Views: attractively and well furnished ; 
modern conveniencies. 5v9 Mt. Prospect Ave., Newark, N. J 

. Rent season 194 Large Dou- 
ble Houses, HAMPTON 
BEACH, N. _H. Finest 
Jocation on coast. Dr. G. E. MITCHELL, Haverhill, Mass. 








THIMBLE ISLANDS 


Conn., near Stony Creek Sale or rent, island I4acres. 4 furnished 
cottages, stone dock, well, boats. Regular steam launch commu- 
nication with shore. $10,000 or, $600 the season. Address 


HOWARD SHERMAN, 507 Fourth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Summer cottages for 


MARI © N > MASS. sale and for rent. 


WILLIAM A. aNDREW, Insurance and Rea! Estate, 
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- MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


On South Mountain Avenue, choicest location in New York's 
choicest suburb, to rent. furnished or unfurnished for a 
year, or furnished for the summer, a commodious house, 
15 rooms, 2 bathrooms, all conveniences. Grounds, 183 by 
325 ft.; lawn, shade, fruit, stable. Address 

JOHN R. HOWARD, 78 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Walpole, New Hampshire, on Connecticut River. 
4 ttractive Houses to rent furnished 
Links of Homestead Golf Club yery beautiful. 
Piano (Steinway Grand) in our h 
Ot Good society just enough, without Fashion. 
Large Swimming Pool in the New Inn 
Excrllent roads, grand oidtrees, beautiful vee 

RU SSELL is ELLU 

alpole, New| Hampshire. 


POMFRET, CONN. 


To let, furnished house, with stable. Address GEO. M. LOWRY, 
Pomfret Centre, Conn. 


A COMMODIOUS COUNTRY HOUSE 


torent; furnished; 18 r2,0ms; spodera imprevemente; ample stable 
accommodations ; ‘high ground large and weil-shaded lawns; 5 
minutes’ walk to "electrics ; two steam railroads to Boston; golf 
club grounds near by. G. E. ABBOT, Leominster, Mass. 


FOR RENT.—North Shore, Long Island. 


Large, well-furnished house (piano). Also five-room cuttage. 
Shade; clean beach ; a gg yet fruit; rowboat; 4 mA 
dation for horses. R. V. M , 1094 Bushwick Ave., Brouklyn, N 


SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 

















Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 


Saratoga Vichy Spring Co. 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


‘“ 2? The little book that tells you just 

Europe on $4 A Day, how, pte Wh 2 F to 
take a 75 day tour comfortably, including every detail of expense, for 
$288. Postpaid 25c. Rolling Stone Club, 36 Bank Bldg., Me ina, N. . A 


EU ROPE Five specially arranged and personally 

conducted tours from $218 and upwards, 
including all expenses. Send for pameniet. BAKER & GLBSON, 
Tourist Managers and Organizers, 98-99 Nassau Street, New York. 


She COLLVER TOURS 


(De Luxe) 


A small —- sails JULY 2, returning 
September 10, for 


A PAN 


A Tokyo te’egram :—** Last night the populace organized im 
promptu lantern and transparency processions, and to-day the 
school children are singing iu the streets in honor of the 
Japanese victory.”’ 

Another one :—* The Japanese mail steamships are resuming 
their reguiar trips.” 


J APAN Never so Spectacular, Never more Safe. 
ROUND THE WORLD 


In the FALL with JAVA one BURMA 
$875 to $2,500 
Distinction and Distinctiveness. Send for Booklet E, 


LEON L. COLLVER, 368 Boylston St., Boston. 




















SAMOTHRACE 


indeed is deso’ "but not 
all the glories of Greece 
are gone. 

For seenery, for histor. 
fe and litera associa- 
tion, for ricnness of life- 
long inspiration, 


Our 16 and 21 day 


— 


(by oe ——— 


cannot Pee valleted by any 
imaginable ex 
They can be join 

reference to our other 
tours. 


Booklet gives details of all 


of our tt wy vy nog ad 
rope and 
Sent free. 

BUREAU OF UNI- 
VERSITY TRAVEL, 
2021< Clarendon St., 
Boston. 








LEWIS & CONGER 


Housefurnishing Warerooms 
BEST QUALITY ONLY 
he Cooking Utensils, Housecie Articies 
Crockery, Fireproof Earthen and Porce Coo 

Ware, China and Giass, Sanitary Articles for sick room and 
nursery, Water —- Ice Cream Freezers, Cl yee 
ers, Fire Goods, Wooden and Willow Ware, Fire Sets, An 
irons and Fenders in Brass and [ron, Cedar and Camphor 
Wood Trunks, Carpet Sweepers, etc., ete. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for the past acon century. 
Goods » delivered free to any ot the ** Greater 


New oF. saretaily pac md and delivered at 
pa Mh el 0 miles. 


fewis® @onceR 


lsu and 132 West 42d Street 
Between Broad way and Sixth Ave. NEW YORK. 








723 SIXTH AVENUE. 


Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 
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Tue DELAWARE & Hupson RAILROAD 


THE NEW STANDARD-GAUGE THROUGH LINE BETWEEN NEW 
YORK, LAKE PLACID, AND OTHER ADIRONDACK POINTS: 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN, LAKE GEORGE, SARATOGA 
SPRINGS, SHARON SPRINGS, COOPERSTOWN 


And many other cool and healthful Resorts in the Elevated Region 
of New York. 


THe SHORTEST, QUICKEST, anp BEST LiInE BETWEEN 
NEW YORK and MONTREAL 


Observation parlor cars, complete' dining and café car service. Oiled road- 
bed. Anthracite coal used exclusively, insuring freedom from dust and smoke. 








Send 4 cts. postage to the General Passenger Agent for illustrated Handbook of 
'“§ the Northern Resorts. Apply to W. J. MULLIN, Industrial Agent, D. & H. 
| (Ca, Albany, N. Y., for camp and cottage sites in the Adirondacks. 


ABEL |. CULVER J. W. BURDICK A. A. HEARD 
na '| Second Vice-Pres. Gen. Pass. Agt. Asst. G. P. Agt. 
CP Eitopso1 ALBANY, N. Y. 


a New York Gity Ticket Office and Information Bureau, 21 Cortlandt St. 


The Security Trust FOr Men Who Play 


and Life Ins. Co. 
ing Clothes are easily 


Broadway and Twenty-sixth Street, distinguished from the ordi- 
nary kind because they are 

NEW YORK. made differently. ; 

They not only look well but 
Hon. R. E. PATTISON, President. & te et esee eee 


Hon. GEO. B. LUPER, 2d V. P., & Gen. Mer. SUITS FOR 
GOLFING MOTORING 
BICYCLING ROWING 
TENNIS OUTINGS 


consider the absolute personal pro. | As RAYMOND & CO. 


Nassau, cor. Fulton St., N. Y. Est. 1857.' 























tection guaranteed in the Combination 
Life, Accident and Health Policies 
sold by this Company ? 

For particulars or terms to agents 








cap 
ten 


address 





. \ 3 4s 
MOORE SANBURN. | 382 Z5Ux ¥ DAvs DUPLIOATOR Co. 
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KOSHER. 
) 2 


FOR MORE THAN 6,000 YEARS the Hebrew . 
race has obeyed a sanitary law, very peculiar, very strict, 
but highly to be respected. Things pure in accordance 
with that ceremonial law are called Kosher, and HAND 
SAPOLIO, free from all animal fats or greases, being 
made of the purest and most health-giving, vegetable 
oils, is strictly Kosher. 

This fact should give it preference over all doubtful 
soaps—among Gentiles as well as among Jews—and a 
single trial of its merits will convince anyone of its great 
excellence. 





HAND SAPOLIO neither coats over the surface, 
nor. does it go down into the pores and dissolve their 
necessary oils. It opens the pores, liberates their ac- 
tivities, but works no chemical change in those delicate 
juices that go to make up the charm and bloom of a 
perfect complexion. If you want a velvet skin, don’t 
PUT ON preparations, but TAKE OFF the dead skin, 
and let the new perfect cuticle furnish its own beauty. 


Don’t argue, Don’t infer, Try it! 
Its use is a fine habit. 
Its cost a trifle. 
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The cakes of Ivory Soap are so shaped that they 
may be used entire for general purposes, or 

divided with a stout thread into two perfectly formed 
cakes of convenient size for toilet use. It floats. 
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Survey of the World 


At the beginning 
of the present 
week 150 dele- 
gates instructed to vote for Judge Par- 
ker had been chosen in the Democratic 
conventions, together with 22 in Ala- 
bama, where instructions were not given, 
altho the convention adopted without dis- 
sent a resolution declaring that the 
Judge “is the most available and ac- 
ceptable man of our party for the Presi- 
dency.” If Porto Rico sends six dele- 
gates, there’ will be 1,000 votes in the 
national convention. It is now pre- 
dicted that Judge Parker will have at 
least 400 votes on the first ballot. Prob- 
ably Mr. Hearst will not have as many 
as 175, and he may not have more than 
125. He has canceled his contract for 
150 rooms in one of the large St. Louis 
hotels, retaining, however, 90 rooms in 
another. He has also reduced the num- 
ber of his agents and other political em- 
ployees. The assertion having been 
made in press dispatches that Indiana’s 
instructed delegation was not enthusi- 
astic in the support of Judge Parker, 
Mr. Taggart, the State’s member of the 
National Committee, said in New York 
last week that Indiana had no second 
choice, that other Western States would 
follow her example, and that the nomi- 
nation of Judge Parker was as certain 
as anything in politics could be. Indiana 
Democrats, he added, had ascertained that 
the Judge voted the regular ticket in 
1896 and contributed to the campaign 
fund. They had also inquired as to his 
judicial opinions concerning Trusts and 
labor, and had found them satisfactory. 
Mr. Murphy, Tammany leader, has by 
no means ceased to oppose the nomina- 


Candidates for the 
Democratic Nomination 


tion of Judge Parker, and in the publica- 
tion of his opinions he has the aid of Mr. 
Hearst’s newspapers. The immediate - 
object of his attack, however, is Mr. 
August Belmont, prominently associated 
with ex-Senator Hill in the support of 
Parker, and representing the financial 
element of the party in New York City. 
Mr. Murphy permits the publication of 
a report of a conversation which is said 
to have taken place before the State con- 
vention, and in which he told Mr. Bel- 
mont that the Judge could not carry the 
State. When Mr. Belmont responded 
(this report says) that loyalty to the 
party required Murphy to support Par- 
ker, the Tammany leader reminded him 
that he had helped to elect McKinley 
and had publicly criticised his own 
brother for supporting the regular 
Democratic ticket. Mr. Belmont says 
there was no such conversation. Mur- 
phy giyes to the press a letter from a 
friend in Alabama, who says that Bel- 
mont has sent to Democrats there letters 
asserting that all the New York City 
Democrats would support the Judge at 
St. Louis. His comment is that Belmont 
has “ no right to speak for the New York 
City organization.” He also causes to 
be published a letter from the South say- 
ing that the vote for Parker in the recent 
Alabama and Tennessee conventions was 
due to influence exerted by Mr. Belmont 
through the officers and the lobby of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany. Mr. Belmont replies in a con- 
ciliatory way, commending Murphy as a 
Tammany leader, and reminding him 
that in the New York convention Tam- 
many offered a resolution praising Judge 
Parker in the warmest terms and sub- 
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mitting his name to the consideration of 
Democrats elsewhere. It is asserted that 
Murphy has agents in several Southern 
States striving to prevent the giving of 
instructions for Parker. It is under- 
stood that Tammany now intends to vote 
for Parker in obedience to the instruc- 
tions, but will say to the convention that 
he cannot carry his State. Mr. Cleve- 
land has given to the press a statement 
in which he says that he believes Parker 
will be nominated and that the Judge is 
now the logical candidate of the party. 
His original judgment was that Olney or 
Gray would be the strongest opponent of 
Roosevelt. He explains that his first 
statement in favor of Parker was given 
to the public because the conservative 
leaders were alarmed “ over the strength 
this man Hearst was developing” and 
because he realized the necessity of 
checking the Hearst movement. Parker 


then seemed to him the “ most likely man 
about whom the conservative element 
could concentrate its efforts to purge the 
party of that irrationalism with which 
it has been afflicted@n the last two Presi-. 


dential campaigns.” Mr. Gorman em- 
phatically denies the report that he re- 
cently advised his friends to vote for 
Parker because he himself had given up 
all hope of obtaining the nomination. 
In Nebraska, Mr. Bryan has easily de- 
feated his opponents at the primaries on 
the issue of reaffirming the old platforms. 
In Omaha, where their strength was 
greatest, he carried every ward. He will 
be one of the delegates-at-large. At 
Dallas, Texas, last week, he spoke to an 
audience of 10,000 opposing the move- 
ment for Judge Parker and urging the 
Democrats of the State to be “true to 
their old ideals.” 


For a time, the move- 
ment in support of 
Speaker Cannon’s nomi- 
nation for the Vice-Presidency was 
checked by his own vigorous opposi- 
tion and by the instructions of his State 
in favor of Mr. Hitt; but those who had 
preferred the Speaker are now turn- 
ing to their original choice. Mr. Hitt, 
they say, would be an ideal candidate, 
but for his age. It is reported that 
Senator Fairbanks is now willing to be 
regarded as a candidate, In the State 


Other Political 
Topics 
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of New York, the Republicans are be- 
ginning to think of the nomination for 
the office of Governor. Senator Platt 
says that ex-Secretary Root ought to 
be chosen. It is understood that Mr. 
Root prefers to continue the practice 
of his profession. Governor Odell has 
others in mind. He sailed for Europe 
last week, and some think he will ask 
Ambassador Horace Porter, in Paris, 
to be a candidate——It appears to be 
true that the intended election of Sec- 
retary Cortelyou to be chairman of the 
Republican National Committee is not 
approved by certain Senators and some 
other prominent Republicans, on ac- 
count of his lack of experience in prac- 
tical politics. It is said, however, that 
the President, by whom the Secretary 
was selected, is convinced that a better 
man for the place could not be ob- 
tained—In Tennessee’s Democratic 
convention, last week, the delegates 
were instructed for Parker. Because 
Alabama is first when the roll is called, 
the action of her convention was 
awaited with some curiosity. The 
delegates were not instructed, but they 
are for Parker, and a resolution declar- 
ing him to be the most available and 
acceptable candidate was adopted. Mr. 
Hearst’s name was not mentioned dur- 
ing the proceedings. Mr. Gorman con- 
trolled the Maryland convention, and 
the delegates would have been in 
structed for him if he had not opposed 
such action. He named the delegates- 
at-large, omitting Governor Warfield, 
who sought to prevent the recent leg- 
islation for disfranchising negroes, and 
Senator-elect Rayner, with whom he 
is not in agreement. In the Ohio con- 
vention, the conservative element had 
a majority over the friends of Hearst 
and increased it by its decisions con- 
cerning contested seats. The platform 
committee refused to reaffirm the old 
national platforms. Instructions were 
not given, but the delegates are re- 
quired to vote as a unit. This prob- 
ably deprives Hearst of several dele- 
gates heretofore obtained by him in 
the districts. Mayor Tom L. Johnson 
let it be known that he desired the 
nomination of Mr. Folk, of St. Louis. 
—Senator Quay died, on the 28th ult., 
at his home in Beaver, Pa., of exhaus- 
tion, due to chronic gastritis, For 
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some time he had been failing, being 
unable to assimilate food. He was in 
his seventy-first year. It is said that 
the Governor will appoint in his place 
ex-Senator J. Donald Cameron, with 
whom the late Senator was in confer- 
ence for several hours on the day be- 
fore his death. 


At the close of a trial 
that had consumed 
nineteen days, in 
Washington, on the 25th ult., James N. 
Tyner and Harrison J. Barrett were ac- 
quitted of the charge of conspiracy and 
bribery arising out of the action of the 
Post Office Department concerning cer- 
tain speculative investment companies, 
sometimes called get-rich-quick syndi- 
cates. Mr. Tyner had been removed 
from the office of Assistant Attorney- 
General for the Department. Barrett, his 
nephew by marriage, had been for a time 
his assistant, but had withdrawn from the 
Department to act as counsel for the in- 
vestment companies, which were con- 
tinually in danger of having their busi- 
ness excluded from the mails. Mr. Ty- 
ner’s case had excited much interest, ow- 
ing to his connection with the public 
service for many years and to the fact 
that after his removal his wife had en- 
tered his room in the Department, ac- 
companied by an expert locksmith, had 
opened the safe standing there, and had 
carried away papers which she found in 
it. He is 78 years old and quite feeble. 
During the trial he was brought to the 
court room in a chair, and his condition 
excited the sympathy of the spectators 
and the jury. When the verdict was an- 
nounced, he wept, saying: “I am vindi- 
cated in the sight of man, and have made 
my peace with God. I can die happy 
now.” Several of the jurors wept. 
There are no other indictments against 
Tyner, but several against Barrett are 
still to be considered. In his memoran- 
dum accompanying the Bristow report 
President Roosevelt said that “a condi- 
tion of gross corruption ” had been dis- 
closed in Tyner’s office, and that in the 
case of Tyner himself the misconduct re- 
vealed had “ gone on for a number of 


Acquittal of 
Tyner and Barrett 


“The three chief offenders in the Govern- 
ment service were Tyner, Machen and Beay- 


ers. The friends of Tyner have advanced the 
theory that in his case the chief offender was 
really his nephew of marriage, Barrett, who 
was his assistant in the office for a part of the 
time, and that Tyner’s offenses are due to his 
failing powers, bodily and mental. The facts 
set forth in Mr. Bristow’s report do not tend 
to substantiate the validity of these excuses 
for Tyner, while they show literally astound- 
ing conduct in Barrett. In the office - 
of the Assistant Attorney-General for the Post 
Office Department under Tyner and Barrett 
Ce the criminals whom it was the sworn 
duty of these Government officials to prosecute 
paid them for permission to fleece the public 
unmolested.” 
Sd 

Labor Wing to a decrease of freight 
traffic the railroad companies 
are reducing the number of 
employees. According to one estimate 
the number of those dismissed since 
April 15th, with those who are to go be- 
fore June 10th, is about 75,000. No at- 
tempt to reduce wages has been reported. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
closed its new Portage branch, an aux- 
iliary line fifty miles long, constructedtwo 
years ago to relieve congestion on the 
main line in Western Pennsylvania. In 
Fall River the cotton manufacturers are 
planning to reduce wages by 10 per cent. 
Such a reduction was made there in 
November last.—The strike of the mas- 
ters and pilots on the lakes is still in prog- 
ress, altho a few captains have deserted 
the union and resumed work. A captain 
name Craine, who recently consented to 
take a steamer out from Buffalo, wrote 
a letter to the union expressing regret 
and penitence, saying that not until after 
leaving port had the realized what he was 
doing. The union fined him $3,000.— 
Freight traffic between New York and 
the ports of New England has been much 
affected by the strike of the steamship 
freight-handlers at the New York piers, 
but the company controlling the several 
steamship lines has been able to fill the 
strikers’ places with green hands. Law- 
rence Curran, president of the union, was 
brought from Chicago to conduct the 
strike. He sought to extend it to all the 
New England ports touched by the boats, 
but in several cities the local unions 
would not obey his orders. The Team- 
sters’ Union refused to strike in” sym- 
pathy. A strike of the teamsters for 
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grievances of their own had just been 
averted by the efforts of the Civic Fed- 
eration, and they had agreed to refrain 
for a year from participation in any sym- 
pathetic strike. The company declined 
to confer with Curran, asserting that the 
striking freight-handlers had violated 
an agreement signed by their union only 
two months ago. On the night of the 
28th, a non-union man named Sokotoski, 
employed by the company, was attacked 
by five men and murdered while on his 
way home in Jersey City. One Griffin, 
a striker, is held for the crime, having 
been identified by persons who attempted 
to rescue Sokotoski. Owing to the effect 
of the strike upon the through train from 
Washington to Boston that is carried 
around the city of New York by water, 
the President made his journey to the 
school in Groton, Mass., by way of the 
Poughkeepsie bridge—The Appellate 
Court of Illinois has decided, in a case 
relating to the violation of an injunction 
by strikers in Chicago, that the agree- 
ment for a “closed shop,” which the 
union required the employing company to 


sign, would have been unlawful, in that 
it would have restricted the right of con- 
tract and discriminated in favor of one 
class of citizens to the exclusion of all 
others, thus violating the Constitutions 


of Illinois and of the United States. The 
Court also held that the action of the 
union in seeking to compel the execution 
of such an agreement constituted duress 
and criminal conspiracy. The sentences 
imposed by the lower court for contempt 
were confirmed.—Judge Smart, in Ot- 
tawa, Kan., last week denied the applica- 
tion of the Atchison Railroad Company 
for a permanent injunction against the 
striking machinists there, saying that no 
evidence of an intent to injure the com- 
pany’s property or interfere with non- 
union employees had been shown. 


* 


After General Wood had 
set out to punish Datto 
Ali and his followers for 
their attack upon a detachment of the 
Seventeenth Infantry, near Lake Ligua- 
san (in Mindanao), it became known 
that these hostile Moros, on the 12th ult., 
had killed 53 Filipino men, women and 
children, these being employees of the 
Government, with their families, at a 
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camp near Malabang. They were sur- 
prised while asleep. General Wood re- 
ports that the Moros in that part of Min- 
danao, Ali and his band excepted, are 
peaceful.—The Honorary Commission of 
41 Filipinos that is to make a tour of the 
States arrived at San Francisco last 
week. It includes Chief Justice Arellano 
and the three native members of the 
Philippine Commission.—In Hawaii, the 
opening to cultivation of land hitherto 
neglected has turned the attention of 
many to the management of small farms, 
and the production of bananas and pine- 
apples for export. Pinapples of large 
size, from 30 to 50 pounds, are grown on 
poor soil. Canneries have been estab- 
lished, and export orders for three times 
their output have been received. A line 
of steamers is already employed exclu- 
sively for the shipment of bananas to the 
Pacific Coast States.—The authorities in 
Tutuila have begun a campaign against 
the mosquitoes in that island, believing 
that the prevalence of elephantiasis, a dis- 
ease from which nearly half the natives 
suffer sooner or later, is due to these in- 
sects as agents of infection—On the 
26th inst., 600 young women, teachers in 
the schools of Porto Rico, will start: for 
New York; 400 of them will receive in- 
struction at Harvard, and 200 will go to 
Cornell. Each teacher gives one month’s 
salary for the expenses of this visit, but 
nearly half of the cost, or about $30,000, 
remains to be met by contributions from 
the people of the States.—Subscriptions 
for the Cuban loan of $35,000,000, on the 
26th ult., in New York, London, Frank- 
fort and Amsterdam, amounted to more 
than $170,000,000, and the bonds have 
since been quoted at a substantial pre- 
mium. 
as 

Counsel for the Anti-Boy- 
cott Association, which in- 
cludes many contractors, 
has raised the question whether the pres- 
ent eight-hour law can be enforced with 
respect to labor on the Panama Canal, 
and whether the bill pending in Con- 
gress, to enlarge the scope of the pres- 
ent law would, if enacted, be applicable 
to canal contracts. Admiral Walker, 
president of the Commission, said that 
he would not attempt to forecast the 
Commission’s action on decisions. He 
believed, however, that the construction 
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of the canal would be prevented if the 
Commission should be required to em- 
ploy Americans only. He expected to 
obtain negro labor from the Southern 
States, but could not get enough of it. 
\t the beginning, he thought, the greater 
part of the work would be done by ne- 
groes from Jamaica; afterward, Chinese 
coolies might be brought in. Not until 
all the plans are completed will the Com- 
mission decide whether it will do the 
work directly or let it out by contract. 
In one case the Commission would pro- 
cure and employ the workmen; in the 
other they would be procured by the 
contractors. Admiral Walker expects 
that Congress will be asked to apply the 
eight-hour law to the canal zone, but he 
remarks that special legislation by Con- 
gress or the Commission would be re- 
quired, because, in his opinion, the zone 
is not a part of the territory to which the 
present statute applies.—Assistant Sur- 
geon Claude C. Pierce, of the Marine 
Hospital Service, has been appointed 
Health Officer of Panama City by the 
local authorities. This will insure the 
adoption of American methods for the 
defense of the zone against infection 
from abroad. After a stormy session, on 
the 28th ult., the project for establishing 
Panama’s currency on a gold basis was 
defeated in the Legislature. 


& 


The action of Premier 
Combes in recalling M. 
Nisard, the French Am- 
bassador to the Vatican, has been em- 
phatically approved by the Chamber of 
Deputies by a vote of 427 to 95. This 
is the first time that the Government 
has received such general and enthu- 
siastic support from all parties from the 
Conservative to the Socialist, so the 
maladroit note of Mgr. Merry del Val 
has resulted in strengthening the posi- 
tion of the chief enemies of ecclesias- 
tical power. The demand of the rad- 
ical Socialists for the revocation of the 
Concordat and the immediate with- 
drawal of all representation at the 
Vatican was rejected in compliance 
with the wishes of M. Combes, who 
stated, however, that several plans for 
the separation of Church and State 
were under consideration, and that the 
matter could be brought up after the 
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passage of the budget next January. 
The position of the Cabinet is thus 
stated by the Premier: 

“We will not allow the Papacy to inter- 
meddle in our international relations, and we 
intend to have done once for all with the su- 
perannuated fiction of temporal power, which 
disappeared thirty-four years ago. We will 
not withdraw the whole staff accredited to the 
Vatican, as we are bound by the Concordat to 
maintain at the Vatican an agent of our Gov- 
ernment for carrying on business. Some speak- 
ers urge us to denounce the Concordat with- 
out delay, but such a serious step should be 
preceded by measures guaranteeing the repub- 
lican State against the political risks which 
would be entailed by such a radical change in 
its legislation and habits.” 


The Committee on the Separation of 
Church and State has formulated a law 
providing for the abolition of the Con- 
cordat and the disposal of the Church 
property, which begins with the fol- 
lowing words: 

“The republic assures freedom of conscience 
and it guarantees the free exercise of religion 
without restriction, except for the preservation 
of public order. The republic will neither pro- 
tect nor pay salaries nor subventions under any 
form whatever to any denomination. It will 
not recognize any minister of religion and will 
not furnish any building for the service of any 
denomination or for the lodging of any of its 
ministers.” 


The papal Nuncio at Paris, Mgr. Lor- 
enzelli, has not been withdrawn, altho 
it is reported that he may be made a 
cardinal at a consistory to be held in 
July, and his post left vacant. The 
statement published in the official or- 
gan of the Vatican, the Osservatore 
Romano, asserts that Cardinal Merry 
del Val did not refuse to answer the 
question of M. Nisard as to whether 
the text of the papal note, as published 
in Humanité, was correct, but only post- 
poned his reply for further considera- 
tion. In the Italian Chamber of Depu- 
ties the Republicans, Radicals and 
Socialists denounced the note to the 
Powers as an insult to Italy and her 
King. In reply Premier Giolitti said 
that the note had, of course, not been 
sent to the Italian Government, and 
that France had answered it as she 
thought best. Italy has no fear of the 
foreign congregations, as she has laws 
to protect herself, and if these are in- 
sufficient new ones can be made. The 
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State and Church must be as two paral- 
lel lines which never meet; both must 
enjoy liberty. 


Further details of the 
massacre in Sassoon indi- 
cate that this may be as 
serious as the massacre at the same place 
in 1894, when 6,000 Armenians were 
butchered and 22 villages destroyed by 
order of Zekhi Pasha, the beginning of 
the series of outrages in which over 25,- 
000 men, women and children perished 
and which resulted in the interference by 
European Powers and the United States 
for the relief and protection of the Ar- 
menians from Turkish cruelty. The 
promises of reforms in administration 
forced at that time from the Sultan have 
never been effectively carried out, and the 
present rebellion has ample justification. 
The Turkish forces operating against the 
Armenians consisted of 12,000 regulars 
and 16,000 Kurds, with 15 guns. It is 
reported that 43 villages have been 
burned and their inhabitants killed. The 
Christians took refuge in the mountains 


The Armenian 
Massacres 


and Antranik, chief of the insurgents, 
collected a sufficient force to beat back the 
Turkish troops at several points with con- 


siderable loss. The Governor of Bitlis 
took with him the Armenian bishops of 
Bitlis and Mush in order that they might 
persuade the insurgents to lay down 
their arms. When the insurgent leaders 
came into the valley to parley with the 
bishops he ordered the troops to attack 
and surround them, but the ruse was in 
vain, for they escaped to the mountains. 
The Armenian leader, Antranik, is a car- 
penter and at one time worked at his 
trade in the construction of the Sultan’s 
palace at Constantinople. His revolu- 
tionary career had begun before this, in 
1890, when he took part in a revolt 
against the Mohammedan rulers of his 
people and was captured and imprisoned. 
In 1895 he went into Roumania and the 
Caucasus, and engaged in the transpor- 
tation of arms to the insurgents. Since 
then he has been connected with vari- 
ous bands of revolutionists, and, on the 
death of Serop, he was chosen chief of 
his band. In the winter of 1901 he cap- 
tured the convent of Suparabelatz and 
escaped with difficulty through the lines 
of the Turkish troops besieging it. He 
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claims that he and his band afte not rebels, 
but only defending their lives and those 
of their compatriots against the Kurds; 
that they have never sacked villages or 
attacked innocent persons, but have only 
executed those who were most guilty of 
the outrages on the inhabitants of the 
valleys of Mush and Sassoon; that they 
recognize the authority of the Sultan, but 
one Sultan is enough for them, they do 
not wish every Kurdish chief to dispose of 
the lives and goods of the Armenians at 
his will, and that they are ready to sur- 
render if they are guaranteed safety for 
themselves and their fellow countrymen. 


& 


By one of the fiercest at- 
tacks of modern times the 
Japanese on May 26th 
captured Kin-chau and the hights be- 
yond. The position selected by General 
Stoessel for checking their advance to 
Port Arthur was the narrowest part of 
the Kwan-Tung peninsula, just south of 
Kin-chau, and the fortifications were 
skillfully constructed, extending from 
Talienwan Bay on the right to Nan-Shan 
Hill, near Kin-chau Bay, on the left. The 
base of the hill was protected by very 
strong wire entanglements and the ap- 
proaches mined. On the sides were nu- 
merous rifle pits and on the crest were 
batteries containing altogether some 70 
pieces of artillery ranging in size from 
9 to 15 centimeters caliber. The hights 
on the Russian right at Talienwan were 
also strongly fortified and provided with 
searchlights, while a gunboat, probably 
the “ Bobr,” was so placed on the bay as 
to protect the Russian front by a cross- 
fire. The Japanese began operations on 
the 22d by drawing the fire from all the 
Russian batteries, collecting the frag- 
ments of the shells and measuring them, 
so that by the morning of the 26th they 
knew with considerable exactness the lo- 
cation and strength of all the guns. It 
was decided that the most vulnerable 
point was on the Russian left at Nan- 
Shan Hill, for this could be outflanked 
on the west, and here the support of the 
fleet in Kin-chau Bay could be secured. 
The first Japanese position, on the hills 
east of Kin-chau was in the form of a 
right angle ; the left wing fronting south 
on Talienwan and the right west toward 
Kin-chau. Upon'the right wing, com- 
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posed of the Fourth Division of the 
Osaka men, devolved the most important 
movement, which was to swing south 
into line, occupying the town of Kin- 
chau and charging the hill of Nan-Shan. 
It had been planned to begin the fire at 
4.30 in the morning, but a heavy thunder- 
storm in the night and fog at daybreak 
delayed matters, and it was an hour later 
when a detachment seized Kin-chau cas- 
tle, and the infantry advanced all along 
the line under protection of the artillery. 
The Russian guns opened effective fire 
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artillery from Dalny, poured an enfilad- 
ing fire across the Japanese line toward 
the westward. During the afternoon the 
Japanese lost 3,500 men, killed and 
wounded, but there was no shrinking 
when new charges were called for. To- 
ward night General Oku found that the 
Japanese ammunition was nearly ex- 
hausted, and since to withdraw under 
the circumstances would be _practic- 
ally to admit a defeat, he ordered the 
artillery to use it in a final fire, and the 
infantry to charge all along the line. The 
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at a range of two miles, and continued 
actively for three hours. By 11 o'clock 
the Japanese had worked their way to 
within about 400 yeards of the Russian 
lines, and all the rest of the day was spent 
in desperate charges up the hights, al- 
ternating with artillery fire. The wire 
entanglements were successfully cleared 
away, and, by a lucky chance, the wires 
leading to the mines were discovered and 
cut before the Russians could make use 
of them. The fire from the machine guns 
and rifles was so murderous that in sev- 
eral charges of 200 yards from their last 
shelter every officer and man was killed 
before they came within 20 yards of the 
Russian line. 


Japanese were again repulsed every- 
where, except on the Russian left, which 
had suffered from the continued firing 
of the four gunboats in Kin-chau Bay. 
Here the Japanese assault on Nan-Shan 
Hill reached the intrenchments, and, after 
a bloody hand-to-hand fight with bavo- 
nets, the Russians were driven backward 
at 7.30 o'clock. They retired toward 
Port Arthur, exploding their magazines 
as they left. The Japanese pursued them 
closely and occupied the town of Talien- 
wan, thus severing the railroad connec- 
tion of Dalny with Port Arthur. Over 
500 Russian dead were found in the 
trenches and their total loss is unknown. 


No impression could bei, The Japanese captured 68 large guns and 


made on the Russian right and One ae? machine guns, besides stores and .am- 


which, reinforced by fresh troops and 


munition, Dalny was occupied on May 
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30th without opposition. The ware- 
houses and barracks were found unin- 
jured as well as all the dock piers, except 


the largest. 
. Js 


The demands of the bandits 
who kidnapped Ion Perdicaris, 
an American, and Cromwell Varley, a 
British subject, are such that they can- 
not be accepted, and in consequence the 
lives of the captives are in great danger. 
Raisuli threatens to put them to death 
unless the Moroccan troops are with- 
drawn, a heavy ransom collected from 
the governors of Tangier and Fez and a 
guaranty of absolute immunity for him- 
self and his band from pursuit and pun- 
ishment for this and all other crimes they 
have committed. The impossible part of 
the proposition is that he insists that the 
United States and Great Britain shall 
guarantee the observance of these condi- 
tions on the part of the Moorish Govern- 
ment. Secretary Hay and the President 
have agreed that it would be impossible 
for this country to insure that the Sultan 
of Morocco should not take any action 
against a brigand who is practically in 
rebellion against him. Admiral Chad- 
wick in the “ Brooklyn” went to Tan- 
gier followed by the rest of the 
European squadron from the Azores. 
By the recent Anglo-French colonial 
treaty France has the privilege of inter- 
fering with the internal affairs of 
Morocco, and _ will doubtless take 
some action in this case of brig- 
andage. The troops have received 
little pay for a long time and at 
Ujda, near the Algerian frontier, the 
Moorish commander was obliged to dis- 
arm the soldiers to prevent their selling 
the rifles and cartridges to the rebels 
to obtain food. The expeditions, which 
used to be sent to the southern provinces 
occasionally for the double purpose of 
suppressing rebellion and collecting the 
taxes, have of late not dared to proceed 
more than two days’ march from Fez. 
The Sultan conceived a plan for raising 
funds by having a large amount of de- 
preciated money coined, which the Gov- 
ernment paid out at its face value, but 
received only at its bullion value. This 
caused serious riots at Marakesh, the 
southern capital, in which the Jew and 
Christian quarters were mobbed. The 
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Government had to cease the issue of the 
debased coin and the Sultan is not able 
to pay the $500,000 which he owes the 
mint for its coinage. 


Mr. Robert R. Skinner, 
who was sent on a special 
mission to Abyssinia in 
November, reports highly satisfactory re- 
sults. A region containing over ten mil- 
lion inhabitants has been opened up to 
trade, and friendly relations have been 
cemented by the trade treaty with King 
Menelik II. If the treaty negotiated is 
ratified by the Senate, the United States 
will be placed in a favorable position to 
trade with Abyssinia without hampering 
restrictions. The invitation to take part 
in the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
was accepted, and arrangements for an 
exhibit have been made. For the Agri- 
cultural Department a collection of rare 
seeds was made by Mr. Skinner. The 
experiments with wild coffee berries will 
be watched with interest, as the experts 
believe the degeneration of modern plan- 
tations is due to the continued use of seed 
from Arabia, and that by getting back 
to the wild coffee plant a new variety 
may be created. King Menelik received 
the embassy cordially. 

“Probably for the first time in the modern 
history of Ethiopia has a foreign mission vis- 
ited the country upon an errand of peace and 
amity, bringing no vexed question of terri- 
torial integrity or national honor to decide, and 
neither asking nor granting anything to which 
both sides could not accede.” 

At the present time merchandise enter- 
ing Abyssinia pays an import duty of 10 
per cent. If imported by way of Djibouti 
it crosses the French colony without any 
supplementary charges except the port 
taxes, which are moderate. The British 
route from Zeilah or Berbera is also free. 
Agricultural implements are much 
needed, and America should supply the 
lack. Few European merchants have lost 
money in Abyssinia. The total commerce 
of the empire is estimated at $3,000,000 
per annum. The greater use of the rail- 
road connecting with the sea, resisted at 
first by conservatism, will increase these 
figures. Cotton tissues lead the list of 
imports; coffee is the most important 
export. Under the treaty our trade 
should increase considerably during the 
coming year, | 
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Summer 


Shooting 


BY GROVER CLEVELAND 


Ex-PresipENnT OF THE UmiTep STATES 


S a general rule our guns should be 
put away for a long rest before 
the days of summer _ vacation. 


A 


There is, however, one game situation 
which justifies their use, and it is this 
situation which sometimes appropriately 
allows a small gauge gun to be placed 


bers of the present generation and latet 
comers in a limited field, I have been 
obliged to hear with tiresome iteration 
the old, old story of gray haired men who 
tell of the arms and the man who in days 
gone by, on this identical ground, have 
slain these birds by thousands. The em- 














GROVER 


beside the rod and reel in making up a 
vacation outfit. 

In July or August the summer migra- 
tion from their breeding places in the 
far North brings shore birds and plover 
—both old and full grown young—along 
our Eastern coast, in first-rate condition. 
My experience in shooting this game has 
all been within recent years, and almost 
entirely in the marshes and along the 
shores of Cape Cod. Like other mem- 
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bellishment of these tales by all the inci- 
dents that mark the progress-of our peo- 
ple in game extermination I have ac- 
cepted as furnishing an explanation of 
the meager success of many of my excur- 
sions ; but at the same time my condemna- 
tion of the methods of the inconsiderate 
slaughterers who preceded me has led to 
a consoling consciousness of my own su- 
perior sporting virtues. 

While I am willing to confess to con- 
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siderable resentment against those who in 
their shooting days were thoughtless 
enough to forget that I was to come after 
them, it must by no means be understood 
that my gunning for shore birds has been 
discouraging. I have made some fair 
bags, and any bag is large enough for me, 
providing I have lost no opportunities 
and have shot well. Besides, I have never 
indulged in any shooting so conducive to 
the stimulation and strengthening of the 
incomparable virtue of patience. I have 
sat in a blind for five hours, by the watch 
—and awake nearly all the time at that— 
without seeing or hearing a bird worth 
shooting. 

It is, however, neither the killing of 
birds nor the cultivation of patience that 
has exacted my absolute submission to 
the fascination of shore bird shooting on 
Cape Cod. It is hard to explain this fas- 
cination, but my notion is that it grows 
out of a conceited attempt to calculate the 
direction of the wind and other weather 
conditions over-night, the elaborate 
preparations for a daylight start, the un- 
certainties of the pursuit under any condi- 
tions, the hope, amounting almost to ex- 
pectation, that notwithstanding this the 
wisdom and calculation expended in de- 
termining upon the trip will be vindicated, 
the delightful early morning drive to the 
grounds, the anticipation of a flight of 
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birds every moment while there, and the 
final sustaining expectation of their ar- 
rival in any event just before night. The 
singular thing in my case*is that if all 
goes wrong at last, and even if under the 
influence of fatigue and disappointment I 
resolve during the drive home in chill 
and darkness that the trip will not be re- 
peated for many a long day; it is quite 
certain that within forty-eight hours I 
shall be again observing the weather and 
guessing what the direction of the wind 
will be the next morning, in contempla- 
tion of another start. 

But some will say, how are the inci- 
dents of hope and expectation, or of 
preparation and calculation, which are 
common to all sporting excursions, made 
to account for this especial infatuation 
with shore bird shooting? I shall answer 
this question as well as I can by suggest- 
ing that the difference is*one of degree. 
In gunning for other game one knows, or 
thinks he knows, where it is or ought to 
be. The wind and weather, while not en- 
tirely ignored, usually have a subordinate 
place in preliminary calculation, and the 
pleasures of hope and expectation are kept 
within the limits of ability or luck in find- 
ing the game. On the other hand, the 
shore bird hunter knows not the abiding 
place of his game. He knows that at 
some times during certain summer 
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The Grayback Snipe Decoy Beautifully 


From “ Country Life in America.” 


months these birds pass southward in 
their long migration, but he cannot know 
whether they will keep far out at sea or 
will on some unknown day be driven by 
wind and weather to the shore for tem- 
porary rest and feeding, and thus give 
him his opportunity. Tho the presence 
on marsh or shore of a few bird strag- 


glers may put him on his guard, it must 
ie 
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still remain a question whether the game 
in sufficient quantities to make good 
shooting is hundreds or thousands of 
miles away or in the neighborhood of the 
shooting grounds. 


I believe the unusual contingencies of 
shore bird shooting and the wider scope 
they give for hope and expectation, to- 
gether with the manifold conditions 











Flood Tide on the Marsh 


From “ Country Life in America.” 


Copyright, 1903, by Doubleday, Page & Company 





FORGIVENESS 


which give abundant opportunity for 
self-conceit in calculating probabilities, 
account for its quality of exceptional fas- 
cination. 

The sportsman who persists is apt oc- 
casionally to find a good number of birds 
about the grounds; and when that hap- 
pens, if he is adequately equipped with 
good decoys, and the right spirit, and 
especially if he is able to call the birds, 
he will enjoy a variety of fine shooting. 
The initiated well understand the im- 
portance of the call, and they know that 
the best caller will get the most birds. 
The notes of shore birds, tho quite dis- 
similar, are in most cases easily imitated 
after a little practice, and a simply con- 
structed contrivance which can be pur- 
chased at almost any sporting goods 
store will answer for all the game if prop- 
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erly used. The birds are usually heard 
before they are seen, and if their notes 
are answered naturally and not too ve- 
hemently or too often, they will soon be 
seen within shooting range, whether they 
are Black Breasted Plover, Chicken 
Plover, Yellow Legs, Piping Plover, Cur- 
lew, Sanderlings or Grass birds. Of 
course, no decent hunter allows them to 
alight before he shoots. 

I would not advise the summer vaca- 
tionist who lacks the genuine sporting 
spirit to pursue the shore bird. Those 
who do so should not disgrace them- 
selves by killing the handsome little sand- 
pipers or peeps too small to eat. It is bet- 
ter to go home with nothing killed than 
to feel the weight of a mean, unsports- 


manlike act. 
Princeton, N. J, 
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Forgiveness 


BY ALFRED AUSTIN 


Port LauREATE OF ENGi AND 


Now bury with the dead years conflicts dead, 

And with fresh days let all begin anew. 

Why longer amid shrivelled leaf-drifts tread, 

When buds are swelling, flower-sheaths peeping througlr? 
Seen through the vista of the vanished years, 

How trivial seem the struggle and the crown, 

How vain past feuds, when reconciling tears 
Course down the channel worn by vanished frown. 
How few mean half the bitterness they speak! 
Words more than feelings keep us still apart, 

And, in the heat of passion and of pique, 

The tongue is far more cruel than the heart, 

Since love alone makes it worth while to live, 

Let all be now forgiven and forgive. 


ASHForRD, Kent, ENGLAND, 
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One of the Gould Children on His Polo Pony 
George J. Gould 








J. Dudley Blair Playing Polo at Georgian Coitrt 
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and the Business Man 


BY GEORGE JAY GOULD* 


OLO is a boon to the man of busi- 
ness. _He can adapt it to his leisure 
as he can no other vigorous eques- 

trian exercise. Hunting, he must avail 
of fixed conditions, but all of the condi- 
tions of polo may be made to comport 
with his convenience. Mechanical de- 
vices come and go. The bicycle habit 
swept the country, reached a climax, and 
then settled down into steady and perma- 
nent utilitarianism. Automobiling is still 
far from its zenith. Its commercial use- 
fulness has barely begun. But the horse 
has stayed through it all, and will be 
with us for a long time to come. It is 
quite as much the natural ally of man as 
is the dog. It has been his friend and 
companion from a time when “ the mem- 
ory of man runneth not to the contrary.” 
We could not discard it if we would, and 
would not if we could. Iron and steel 
cainot take the place of horse flesh in the 
affections of man. 

In pole the horse shows great intelli- 
gence and often manifests keen interest 
in the game. In fact, the rider feels that 
the pony, with which he is in sympathy, 
is a part of his very personality. They 
act together harmoniously, the animal 





*From an interview given to a representative 
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apparently divining its master’s purpose 
intuitively and becoming so bridle-wise 
as to obey the slightest touch of the hand 
upon the bridle. One might call polo the 
epitome of all equestrian sports. It in- 
volves all of the activities of man and 
beast ; running at full speed, halting with 
electrical suddenness, trotting, swerving, 
turning sharply and rushing into a com- 
pact mass of horses with the energy and 
purpose of a football player, while the 
rider goes through all of the combina- 
tions of motions and positions known to 
“the saddle.” 

The effect of the game upon the tired 
body is tonic. Also it stimulates the mind 
and leaves it tranquil. After a well 
played match a man is at peace with the 
whole world. He can take up. business 
problems with renewed vigor and mental 
clearness. The moral effect of the game 
is not limited to its health giving quality. 
To excel in it one: must keep regular and 
early hours, and abstain from strong 
drink, indulgence in the latter being 
particularly destructive of accuracy in 
guaging distances, an absolute essential 
to good playing. The exercise of the 
game is an almost certain preventive of 
rheumatism and kidney troubles. Its 
athletic advantages are obvious. Altho 
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Grand Duke Boris and Sidney C. Love 


it may rot tend to great muscular devel- 
opment, it makes one lithe, subtle, alert, 
keen, which are much more essential. 
The increasing interest in the game of 
polo is best shown by the fact that the 
association which was founded in 1890 


with eight clubs now contains thirty- 


three. Younger men in considerable 
numbers are becoming interested in 
the sport. Polo has caused an evolu- 
tion in the pony. The original polo 
pony was the ordinary cow pony of 


the plains. Within the last few 
years dealers have established regular 
schools for the education of polo po- 
nies, which has resulted in a very great 
improvement in their intelligence and 
speed. 

I think the foregoing facts will bear 
me out when I say that polo is not a fad, 
unprofitable and shortlived. It is a 
wholesome, healthful and recuperative 
pastime. Its growth has been gradual 
like that of the oak. It has come to stay. 


LaKEwoop, N. J. 


An Exciting Moment tn a Polo Game at Georgian Court 





Fishi 
BY WILLIAM P. FRYE, LL.D. 
[The following article by the Senator from Maine and the President of the Senate 
will appeal to every one who has the sense of true sportsmanship and the love of nature. 


If our readers should suspect that the trout “a bit over ten pounds” was caught by 
Senator Frye himself, we can only confess that we share the same suspicion.—BHpD1ToR.] 


HERE are fishermen and fishermen. 

I will try in this article not to be 
supercilious or hypocritical, but 

try to give even the devil his due. For 
those who go down upon the seas and 
seek there a living for selves and families 
| have only admiration. The disciples 
fished in the Sea of Galilee. -The Master 
loved them and 
gave them his aid. 
! appreciate highly 
those who encoun- 
ter the awful perils 
of the stormy 
ocean, on the 
Banks. They are 
brave, skilled, pa- 
tient and patriotic. 
Our country has 
never been en- 








gaged in war when 


men have; 
failed her. By the 
thousands they 
have ventured to 
save her on the 
sea, never minding, 
never waiting for 
draft or bounty. 
General Knox, in 
public speech, gave}, 
the fishermen of 
Marblehead the 
credit of render- 
ing most effect- 
ive aid in the winning of our splendid 
victories on lake and sea. 

I have, too, a fellow feeling for the 
boy who with alder pole, cotton line and 
wriggling worm lures the speckled trout 
from his hiding place, for he is but laying 
the foundation on which he may erect 
himself into the true sportsman. I pro- 
pose, however, to deal principally with 
those who claim already to have become 
true disciples of dear old Izaak Walton. 
Fortunately for health, morals and man- 
ners, this class is largely on the increase 
in our country. 


these 
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Ours is a strenuous people. We give 
ourselves so absorbingly to business that 
we get little recreation as we go along, 
and the result too often is nervous bank- 
ruptcy. We are beginning to learn, how- 
ever, something of the value of a liberal 
annual vacation, and in this there is hope. 
But there are vacations and vacations. If 

we would derive 
the utmost benefit 
from one it is not 
sufficient that it be 
simply a rest; it 
must carry with it 
a change of scene 
with some pursuit 
so engrossing as to 
drive from the 
mind all thoughts 
of the workaday 
world. 

It has been said 
that every man has 
within him some- 
thing of the sav- 
age, indicated by 
longings to return 
at times to primal 
conditions of life. 
Certainly to many 
there come irre- 
sistible yearnings 
for the haunts of 
nature, for the 
searching of forest 
and stream for the daily food—de- 
pending on one’s prowess for his din- 
ner. In the gratifcation of this de- 
sire there is a zest which makes of a va- 
cation a rejuvenation. If the appetite for 
this sort of thing be lacking or dormant, 
it should be cultivated or aroused by one 
who desires to make the most of his holi- 
day. But he should go about it in the 
proper way. If he would know the de- 
lights of the fisherman, let him beware of 
the vices of the indolent pretender who 
cares not how he gets a trout so he gets 
him, who is content to sit in the stern of 
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a boat and haul through the water a mur- 
derous contrivance in the shape of a line 
armed with a half dozen baited hooks and 
to drag into the boat by main force a poor 
lacerated victim, looking more as tho he 
had succumbed after a fight with a wild- 
cat than after honorable combat. 

Let him beware, too, of the pretended 
sportsman whose loftiest boast is the 
number of fish he has killed in a day. 
He is simply a murderer. Steer clear, 
too, of the man who craftily hooks the 
trout on the spawning bed and then 
claims to have taken him on the fly. 
Avoid, too, him who hunts for the cool 
spring, deep below the surface of the 
lake, where the speckled beauties lie in 
July and August, then with baited hook 
drags them into his boat so sorely 
wounded as soon to die. All these be no 
sportsmen. 

Such fishing is on a level with the 
digging of clams; it gives reasonable 
prospect of a dinner, but it is not: sport. 
The latter involves skill and prowess 
rather than blind luck. Your sportsman 
studies the haunts of fish, their habits 
and appetites. He regards the selection 
of his rod and flies as a matter worthy 
of careful consideration; he has prac- 
ticed the art of casting until he can drop 
a fly at the precise point desired. When 
a trout rises he begins a battle which may 
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continue one minute or thirty, every sec- 
ond of which is a delight and an intoxica- 
tion. He regards the fish as a worthy 
foe and gives him a fair chance for his 
life. If the struggle ends in failure it is 
to be endured philosophically, and patient 
preparation is made for another cast. 
Time is of no account. The business of 
the day is to catch a trout, and the day 
is long enough for that purpose; if not, 
another day is coming. 

If, however, after a good fight a fine 
trout is safely landed it is more highly 
valued than a purse of gold, and is ex- 
hibited with as much pride as tho the like 
had never before been seen. And with 
the getting has come the appetite for the 
eating, the ravenous hunger of a school- 
boy, the gratification of which is a joy, a 
beatification. 

But the delights of the fisherman are 
by no means confined to the fishing. The 
pleasures of anticipation and of memory 
are peculiarly his. Visions of cool woods, 
of mossy banks, of limpid streams rip- 
pling over rocky beds, of placid pools and 
leaping trout bring cheer to many a 
weary hour. And it is a source of in- 
finite refreshment to turn from discus- 
sions of business or political affairs with 
their conflicting claims to the absolute 
verities of fishermen’s tales. Doubtless 
this remark will bring a smile to the face 


“ His weight was just a bit over ten pounds” 
From a photograph of Senator Frye’s trout taken for T!HE INDAPENDENT 
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of many a reader, for such stories are fre- 
quently characterized in quite another 
manner. But your true sportsman is pre- 
pared to give entire credence to the rela- 
tions of his fellows, a liberal reciprocity 
in this regard having long been accepted 
as a rule of the fraternity. To be sure, 
the disparity between the fish that escape 
and those tested by the scale is somewhat 
puzzling at times, but the golden rule 
has not yet been superseded. 

Allow me to illustrate the ideal sports- 
man by an incident in his career: He was 
sitting on the piazza of his camp in the 
morning smoking a choice cigar. 
Around him were mountains, hills, boun- 
tifully clothed to their very tops, spar- 
kling water, sunshine, singing birds— 
everything to make one love to live and 
thank the dear Lord for the living. Op- 
posite to him, twenty rods away, was an 
island—front of it bushes, snags, burned 
stumps. A magnificent trout rose, broke 
the water and disappeared. He knew 
that the fish, undisturbed, would stay in 
his chosen haunt for days, that no fly 
would tempt him while the sun was shin- 
ing, that no troller would venture near 
his lurking place. Like a true sportsman 
he was silent and thoughtful. He had a 
rod of split bamboo, made by an amateur, 
every piece carefully selected, the whole 
hand made—a rod no fish could break. 
He selected a salmon leader, tested to 
eight pounds. His guide was sent two 
miles away with orders to have a double 
sized brown hurdle made, to return by 
sunset. He was a patient waiter until 
twilight, then ordered the guide to pad- 
dle him to within sixty feet of the island, 
with directions, if a trout was struck, to 
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pull at once for deeper water. He then 
got out about sixty feet of line to his 
right, then made one cast, the fly lighting 
beautifully right over the fish, when, like 
a flash of lightning, the trout rose, was 
struck and the battle was on. How was 
it to be fought with the greatest hope of 
victory to the sportsman? The rod, the 
line, the leader, the fly were absolutely 
safe—how about the trout’s mouth? The 
longer the fight the greater the risk of 
this. So he determined to give him a 
fight from the beginning and no more 
line. The contest was a lively one. Three 
times the fisherman, holding his rod near- 
ly upright, saw its tip on the other side 
of the boat from him—but no surrender, 
and in twenty minutes he had the beauty 
in his arms, and there never was a proud- 
er or happier sportsman in the world. 
He placed him alive in a car, where he 
held receptions, hundreds visiting him. 
Occasionally large trout are ugly, de- 
formed, but this one was absolutely per- 
fect in spots, coloring and form. He 
was the speckled brook trout, the saline 
finbonalis, and, so far as reported, the 
largest ever taken with a fly in the world. 
His weight was just a bit over ten 
pounds. This man was to me an ideal 
sportsman. He was patient, could wait, 
knew the habits of the fish so far as they 
could be learned by experience, was 
careful of his fishing outfit, bound not to 
suffer defeat from any negligence of his 
own, was content with even only one in 
a day. I knew him well. He never fished 
to kill, generally returning his captive 
to the water unhurt and unpained. I 
commend him and his conduct to all who 
love the gentle sport. 
Lewiston, MAINE 
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Mr. BAYNES AND “ THE SpritTE.”—As the little fox grew strong on his legs 
he accompanied his master on his walks through the woods and fields. In 8 ite 
of the statements of other writers to the effect that foxes dislike water, he 
Sprite” was quite fond of it, and several times swam across streams eight or 
ten feet wide to join me when I jumped over ahead 
of him. This was when he was a puppy; but later. 
when taken on a chain to prevent him from running 
down the neighbor’s hens, he would walk close to 
the water’s edge, and often wade out until he was 
almost off his feet. He seems very devoted to his 
owner, and tho given his liberty more than a dozen 
times, has never failed to come home. He is now 
the father of five puppies, born in captivity. 








Younc Fox YAwNiInG.—This young red fox was 
one of three dug out of a burrow in April, 1903. 
The cubs were found at a point forty-five feet from 
the entrance of the tunnel and six feet below the 
surface of the ground. They were reared by hand 
on cow’s milk, and after being fed they would go to 
sleep. When they awoke they always yawned, and 
the picture is from a ote aph taken of one of 
them as he opened his mouth. This cub became a 
great favorite with the writer, who named him 
“The Sprite,” by which name he has figured in 
several newspapers and magazine articles. 


FLYING SQUIRREL.—The pert ae ss a. 
flying squirrel here shown a a ; ce © : 
is one of a family of four —n . 























found in a nest of cedar 
bark in the deserted hole 
of a downy woodpecker. 
By feeding and _ gentle 
handling they were made 
so tame that they often 
foiled attempts made to 
hotograph them by leap- 
ng onto the camera. The 
po me illustration 
shows one of the squirrels 


eye | for a spring in- 
r, 


to the a through which 
it sailed to a tree about 
fifty feet away. 























Raccoon (treed).—This Raccoon 
was treed by the writer, who 
came across the animal as it was 
feeding near a stream. It was 
treed several times during the 
afternoon, and once up a smal) 
tree in the open. When a long 
stick was held toward it it showed 
fight, hissing and growling and 
laying back its ears, and it was 
in this fighting attitude, with its 
whole body shown against the 
sky, that this picture was taken. 


OpossuM AND YounGc.—The 
Opossum and young here shown 
are a family which I have had 
under observation in Massachu- 
setts for some months. When 
very young the little ones were 


carried about in their mother’s abdominal 














pouch, but when 


they grew to be as large as half-grown rats, as they appear 


in the picture, they would crawl out upon their mother’s back. 
tempted to detach one of them the youngster would seize a bunch of 
his parent’s hair in each of his little fists, take hold of another bunch 
with his mouth, and twine his prehensile tail around a sixth bunch, and 
when he held on thus, it was not an easy matter to pull him off without 
I often allowed the little family to amuse themselves in 
the woods, while we watched their behavior, and it was out in the woods 


hurting him. 


that this photograph was taken. 


‘See below.) 

















If I at- 











Raccoon 

FEEDING ITSELF.— 

I took this little 
fellow from his home 
in a hollow tree and 
brought him up on a baby’s 
bottle. It mattered not in 
what position. he was held, 
right side up, upside down, 
or swinging in the air like 
the pendulum of a clock, 
he went on calmly sucking 
his milk. If left alone he 
was quite capable of tak- 
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ing a drop by himself. 





Opossum 
and 
Young. 
(For description 
see above.) 


























HORNED TOAD OR HORNED LIzARD.—The 
animal known as the Horned Toad is a gray 
lizard inhabiting arid, sandy regions of the 
West or South. It half buries itself in the 
sand, which it closely resembles, and preys 
on ants, flies and other insects which ap- 
proach, and which it licks with a lightning 
movement of the tongue. The above speci- 


men was loaned to the writer by a well- 
known scientist of Cambridge, Mass., and 
with several others was kept under observa- 
tion for several weeks. It was photo- 
graphed for the purpose of showing the de- 
tail of its curious spiky skin, and also to 
show the attitude of great alertness which 
the animal often assumed when alarmed. 
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LITTER OF YOUNG BROWN oR Norway Rats.—The Norway Rat, which usually 
seeks: the shelter of a house or other building during the winter, often leads an 


out-of-door life during the summer, makin 
under the floors of barns or. outhouses, 


its nests in holes in the ground, 
and in other convenient places. . The 


litter-she-wn in the accompanying illustration was found in a nest of dry grass 


and feathers in the center of a pile of loam i 
and were discovered when the loam 
were blind and almost hairless, we 
graphed them all on a black cloth 


order to watch their development. 


n a farm yard in Massachusetts, 
was being removed. The youngsters, which . 
re brought to the writer, who first photo- 
, and afterwards reared them by hand in 









































rue Woop Turrix.—The common wood 
turtle is one of our harmless reptiles. It attains 

a length of about eight inches. The upper side of the shell is 
dark reddish-brown, and each is embossed with lines similar to 
those seen upon an oyster shell. The under side of the shell, 
seen in the illustration, is yellowish orange, each plate having 
a black splotch on the outer hind corner. I picked up this 

specimen in the woods of Massachusetts. 
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SNAPPING TURTLE’S EGGs.—The amaneing turtle, which is one of the largest 


and most savage of New England reptiles, leaves the water usually in May or 
June for the purpose of laying its eggs. When it finds a suitable sandy spot it 
digs a hole with its strong claws, deposits its spherical white eggs, and then fills 
in the hole again, leaving the eggs to hatch, without further attention from the 
parent. The eggs in the illustration were photographed by the writer after he 
had raked out about eight or ten inches of sand which covered them. They 
looked very much like the so-called white alleys which schoolboys use as 
“shooters” in marble time. 














Animal Individuality 


BY WILLIAM J. LONG 


AuTHoR or ‘‘Ways or Woop Fork,” “A Litre Broruer To THE Bear,” Etc. 


Iilustrated by E. W. Deming 


“ig NDER my window, in the days 

: when I ostensibly studied the- 
ology at Andover, a pair of 

rose breasted grosbeaks built 

their nest in an apple tree at the 
corner of Bartlett Hall, and just be- 
neath my favorite reading seat. I 
watched them there with more than 
ordinary interest from the moment 


the site was chosen until the young 
birds were led away by their par- 
ents to learn the ways of the world. No 
better opportunity was ever given to 


study the life of a bird family, for I had 
only to turn my head away from the 
pile of books and there was the nest with 
the mother bird standing by, so near that 
I could see her eyes wink. 

I sat very quiet at the window, never 
climbed to the nest, spread food occa- 
sionally, and drove away sundry cats and 
boys and one despicable egg collector ; 
and so it may be that the birds regarded 
me as a friend and were less constrained 
than usual. Certainly they showed little 
fear of me, tho shy enough with other 
men. Once, while reading a book on 
the old bench under the nest, the male, a 
gorgeous fellow, came down and perched 
on the chain between the posts and came 
hitching and twittering along till within 
reach of my hand, where he turned his 
head-from side to side and looked me all 
over, and twittered back as I talked to 
him softly. Another day, when I worked 
at my desk, the female flew to the open 
window and called to me excitedly. I 
went to the window at once, but saw 
nothing unusual. Still she zigzagged 
back and forth between my window and 
a thick lilac bush at the foot of the tree, 
calling a continuous alarm note. When 
I ran out she met me at the steps and 
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led me straight to the lilac, where, part- 
ing the leaves and branches, I found a 
big tom cat hiding on a knot at the far- 
ther side of the apple tree, waiting with 
cold green eyes till the alarm should blow 
over. But I am getting ahead of my 
story. 

Like many other birds, when engaged 
in any good work, the grosbeaks fur- 
nished a curious commentary on our hu- 
man endeavors. The female did most of 
the work, and the male did all the cele- 
brating. In collecting materials and in 
shaping the nest the female was busy as 
a bee in clover blossom time, hurrying 
back and forth and doing an astonish- 
ing amount of work between sunrise and 
sunset. Meanwhile the male whistled 
and sang and frolicked about, bubbling 
over like a bobolink with the joy of 
springtime, but doing no useful work 
whatever. When his mate came back 
with new material he would fly to meet 
her, fluttering about her, cheeping and 
singing as if he were praising her for 
her diligence, and look on with immense 
importance as she worked at the nest, 
rounding it with her own breast to give 
it the shape she wanted. As he bubbled 
over extravagantly in his praise her busy 


“silent air seemed to say: “ Go ’way now 


with your blarney.” - But she liked it, 
nevertheless, and when, in excess of zeal, 
he would dart away and come back with 
one small straw, she would take it from 
his beak and work it in with her own 
abundant material. 

When the material was at last ar- 
ranged to suit her the two birds would 
stand together and she seemed, from her 
voice and attitude and from his sudden 
dejection, to be scolding him for his idle- 
ness. The lecture ended, she would fly 
straight away to the foot of a bank where 
material was plenty, and he would start 
just as diligently in another direction. 
Unfortunately he had to cross some 
chains swinging between the stone posts 
about the dormitories, and he could never 
cross a chain without lighting upon it. 
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The impact of his flight would often set 
the chain swaying slightly, and he en- 
joyed the new sensation of swinging, 
fluttering his wings and bending his neck 
and tiptilting his tail to keep his balance. 
When the motion ceased he would flit 
up into an elm tree, catch an insect or 
two, whistle exuberantly and forget all 
about the work till he heard his mate 
returning, calling gladly as she came on. 
Then—three times I saw him do it— 
the lazy rascal slipped up to the nest, 
hurriedly pulled out of it a mouthful 
of straws, and, hopping to the end of 
the branch, held them out to his mate to 
show her what good work he had been 
doing while she was gone. At last she 
caught him and flew at him in a rage and 
drove him out of the tree, scattering her 
own material over the lawn in her in- 
dignation. 

Later, when she was brooding her 
eggs, the male showed a very different 
side of his character. Tho I had known 
grosbeaks all my life, I discovered then 
that he has one song very different from 
his ordinary melodious warble. It is 
low and sweet, and seems intended for 
his mate alone, for I never heard him use 
it except when she was brooding her eggs 
and he was standing close beside her. 
From my window I could hardly hear 
it, close at hand, tho I could distinguish 
his whistling song half way across the 
big campus; but when sitting on the old 
bench under the nest I often heard it 
clearly and could see him standing very 
still beside his brooding mate, or bending 
down as if to breathe the exquisite little 
melody into her ears, as one would 
whisper a secret. Birds of all kinds are 
naturally quieter near their own nests, 
but in this low song of the grosbeak 
there seemed to be more than the usual 
precaution against listening enemies. 

Always at night I would open my win- 
dow near the nest before I blew my light 
out, and-then as the light vanished I 
would hear a stir and a surprised chirp 
or two from my little neighbors. And 
often at midnight, as I sat in the dark- 
ness at the open window, breathing deep 
of the fragrance of the summer night 
and listening in the tender immeasurable 
silence, I would hear a faint sweet song 
by the nest, so fine that it was more like 
the voice of an insect than of a hardy 
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bird, as if the grosbeak were dreaming 
and singing in his dreams. 

Just behind the dormitory another 
pair of grosbeaks built their nest in a 
linden tree. Unlike the other, it was 
hidden away where no eyes but my own 
ever discovered it. The birds themselves 
were shy, secretive, silent, as different 
from their kind on the other side of the 
house as it was possible for birds to be. 
Tho I watched them more or less all sum- 
mer, I saw nothing different from what 
I had often seen in other grosbeaks, 
while hardly a day went by without re- 
vealing some new or interesting trait in 
the birds under my window. This was 
partly, perhaps, because I watched the 
latter with more sympathetic interest, as 
one regards the little suggestive nothings 
of his own children, but partly also be- 
cause the birds themselves were differ- 
ent in character and disposition. 

It was the same room where I be- 
friended a hornet that would get drunk 
at every opportunity, as recorded else- 
where, and from which, on Saturdays, IT 
often: went out fox-hunting with Ol’ 
Roby, a sad-faced old hound that lost 
his life, at last, in following over thin 
ice a cunning tramp-fox that had already 
led more than one foolish dog to the 
railroad tracks; and the chief lesson of 
the grosbeak families was this, that every 
life, however small, has its own prob- 
lems, its own particular joys and sor- 
rows, and out of these things it develops 
its own individuality. 

Here at last we are on debatable 
ground, and one must go softly. Let the 
simplest illustration suffice to get our 
bearings. You hit a dog with a stick, and 
the dog yelps and tucks his tail between 
his legs and runs away. Here is a beau- 
tifully simple case of reflex action and 
instinct, the kind that is numerously 
recorded in works of experimentation 
upon animals by the comparative psy- 
chologist. You hit another dog in the 
same ‘place with the same stick, and the 
dog, without saying a word, and so quick 
that you forget to take an observation on 
his tail, turns and gets his teeth into your 
leg. Obviously here is a case where sim- 
ilar causes do not produce similar re- 
sults. The second dog may be own 
brother to the first, born and reared un- 
der precisely the same conditions, and 
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our much cherished law of reflexes ought 
to apply perfectly ; but it doesn’t. A new 
element has come in to modify the re- 
sult, the element of disposition. “ Any 
stick will do to beat a dog with,” says 
Sancho Panza, and the rule may be safe- 
ly adopted by the psychologists ; but what 
the dog will do is always an open ques- 
tion, depending entirely on the character, 
disposition and experiences of the par- 
ticular animal under the stick. 

With the element of disposition, an- 
other and more baffling element enters 
into our study, the element of individual 
freedom, which may be real or only 
apparent, according to one’s view of the 
universe and of Augustine’s philosophy, 
but which is, in either case, an element 
to be dealt with seriously, since at any 
moment it may upset the most carefully 
laid scheme of experimentation. 

Once, in my more enthusiastic salad 
days, when after reading certain English 
and German psychologists it seemed 
somewhat easier to write a book on ani- 
mal psychology than it does now, I shut 
up an old cat with her litter of kittens in 
a kind of magnified rat trap made espe- 
cially for the purpose. There was a trap 
door in the cage, so arranged that by 
stepping on a spring the door would 
open to let kitty out, while entrance was 
easily gained through the roof by means 
of an inclined board. My immediate ob- 
ject was to find out whether the old cat, 
after discovering the secret of exit, 
would show it to her kittens—and that 
was only one of numerous experiments 
I made to determine how far an animal 
consciously teaches its young the things 
that they would never know of them- 
selves. 

She found the spring in a day or two 
without any help from me, and after that 
went out and in as she pleased. But she 
never taught the trick to her little ones. 
Instead, I saw her, one day, cuff one of 
her kittens away from the corner where 
the spring was, and where he might 
easily have found the way out himself. 
When the time came she pressed the 
spring and let all her kittens out, and 
never entered the cage again. To this 
day I am unable to say whether she was 
unwilling to teach, or feared a trap, or 
whether, being a wise old cat in her way, 
she preferred to leave them in the cage, 
where they were safe from prowling 
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dogs, while she roamed about at her 
pleasure. Meanwhile a friend told me 
enthusiastically of his own cat, which 
had learned to open a door by climbing 
on a box and pressing down the latch. 
Then she taught the trick successfully to 
three of her four kittens. 

This unknown element of individual- 
ity carries us over the borderland of 
science into a fascinating realm, where 
as yet only a few pioneers have done any 
exploration. Here the hard and fast 
rules laid down by the scientists and 
comparative psychologists apply only in 
the most general way, as we apply the 
adjective shrewd indiscriminately to all 
Yankees, and volatile to all Frenchmen, 
and the word instinct to all bird migra- 
tion. Sooner or later science will explore 
the new field, as educators have begun the 
great task of exploring the child mind 
and determinating its general laws ; but for 
the present one cannot live with a child 
or watch a single animal closely and sym- 
pathetically for a single season without 
finding that which refuses scientific 
analysis, at least in our present ignorance, 
and which one must interpret, lacking 
other standards, by the measure of his 
own life—which is, after all, the only 
thing that he understands. 

It is a big world, globe-trotters to the 
contrary notwithstanding, and Nature 
seems to abhor repetition as she abhors a 
vacuum. Owners of dogs and cats and 
horses need no argument to convince 
them of the individuality of their pets. 
The only question is, do wild animals of 
the same species differ as widely in habits 
and characteristics as the domestic ani- 
mals? Personally, after many years of 
watching animals in their native -woods, 
I am convinced that the wild creature is 
more individual than the animal dwelling 
in our houses and stables. Contact with 
man generally serves to dull the native 
wit of an animal and retluce him to a 
creature of habit and dependence. The 
ducks and turkeys of our barnyards hold 
no comparison with the wild creatures in 
their native ponds and woods; the cows 
and sheep are far below the standards of 
the deer and bighorn of the forests and 
mountains. Even the dog suffers in 
comparison with the timber wolf, and af- 
ter watching for a season a litter of collie 
puppies in my friend’s stable and a litter 
of fox cubs on a wild New England hill- 
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side, 1 was obliged to confess, tho I am 
fond of dogs, that the foxes were more 
interesting and individual in their actions. 
Once, with an old hunter who had 
learned much of his wonderful lore from 
the Indians, I set a deadfall for a big 
black bear that had taken to raiding the 
sheepfolds. At first the cunning old fel- 
low would not go near the trap; then, 
when the sheep were guarded by day and 
locked up by night, and a trail of honey 
was led through the woods to the dead- 
fall, he began to investigate the new 
source of supply. The deadfall was set 
beside an old stump. From either side 
of the stump a row of stout stakes was 
driven in a half circle, almost meeting in 
front, leaving a door by which alone 
Mooween might enter. Across the en- 
trance was laid a single large log, and 
over it the heavy deadfall was suspended 
and weighted with a dozen other logs. 
Now bears are easily caught, the gen- 
eral idea seeming to be that a bear in 
approaching the deadfall will put one 
forepaw over the bed log and reach in 
the other paw to drag out the bait, 
which, of course, releases the deadfall 


and brings the whole crushing weight 
down on the small of his back, catching 
him and generally killing him between the 


fall and the bed log. Nine out of ten 
bears would do this, but our particular 
bear did not. First he licked up all the 
honey as far as the trap and went away. 
The next night, with the taste of honey 
in his mouth, he broke into the pen from 
the side, sprung the trap harmlessly and 
ate up all the bait. The next time he did 
almost the same thing, only, as we had 
driven an extra row of stakes, he did not 
bother to break in, but climbed up the 
rear side of the stump and again ate 
everything in sight. Whereupon the old 
hunter vowed he would catch that par- 
ticular bear if it took all summer. 

We took away the fall log and set a 
steel trap just inside the pen, covering it 
carefully with twigs and moss and leaves, 
just like the forest floor. Then the old 
hunter broke forty or fifty short twigs 
and stuck them in the ground, here and 
there, some inside the pen and many more 
scattered along the path in front. On the 
top of each twig he stuck a piece of 
strong-smelling meat and smeared every- 
thing with honey. When Mooween came 
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again he was so busy licking up the scat- 
tered scraps and looking for more that 
he forgot, apparently, all about the dan- 
ger and put his forepaw squarely into the 
iron jaws of the trap, which snapped like 
lightning and he was caught. 

We took up the trail the next morning. 
Attached to the trap by an iron chain was 
a short log, not heavy enough to hold the 
bear, but more than enough to bother him 
as it jerked along, catching in roots and 
bushes and leaving a trail that even a city 
sportsman might follow. Suddenly, how- 
ever, the trail vanished and the old hunter 
stood peering in every direction to see 
where it had gone. As I circled widely, 
trying to hit the trail again, I came upon 
a bear’s fresh tracks in the mud by a little 
brook. There was no trace of the clog, 
and my first thought was that another 
bear was near; but in another moment I 
saw that the new trail showed only the 
prints of the bear’s hind feet. I whistled 
for the old hunter, who came quickly and 
looked once at the tell-tale tracks. 
“ That’s him; he’s walkin’ on his hind 
legs,” he said briefly—and that was true, 
as we soon discovered. The bear would 
drag the clog as long as it followed easily, 
but when it caught in a root, or when 
the pain in his pinched paw. became too 
great, he would go back, pick up the 
clog and go forward again, walking on 
bis hind legs and carrying the drag in 
his arms. So we found him at last, limp- 
ing bravely forward, walking upright 
like a huge monkey, the trap on one paw, 
the heavy clog under his free arm and 
the chain clanking against his breast as 
he walked, as if he were handcuffed. 

There is small glory for man in the 
incident, as one may judge from the fact 
that I offered the hunter twice the bounty 
on the bear if he could devise any way 
of freeing the brute from the trap with- 
out at the same time being brained or 
scalped by a blow from Mooween’s paw. 
I mention the fact simply to illustrate 
the subject I am talking about more 
vividly than is possible by making gen- 
eral laws or theories for the Wood Folk. 
Nine bears out of ten simply drag their 
clog till it becomes hopelessly tangled in 
the underbrush; when, like a fox, they lie 
down, and wait to be killed, when the 
hunter. approaches, with head down be- 
tween their paws as if ashamed of them- 























“That's him; he’s walking on his hind legs” 
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selves. But the tenth uses his wits, and 
so upsets any theories we may have as to 
instinct and reflex impulses. 

From the bear to the chipmunk is a 
far cry, but the same puzzling factor of 
individuality applies to both animals, and 
indeed to all those between them that 
make their home in the wilderness. Last 
summer one of the men whom I em- 
ployed in the woods tried for weeks to 
make friends with a chipmunk that made 
himself very much at home about our 
camp. One day, when he told me of his 
efforts and failure, I assured him solemn- 
ly that he didn’t have the right medicine. 
I took an English walnut from his hand 
and sat down on the ground, mumbling 
a bit of Latin doggerel for medicine. 
When the chipmunk approached I 
squeaked two or three times and held out 
the nut, and the chipmunk came, halting 
and jumping aside nervously and eyeing 
me steadily all the time, till he could al- 
most reach the bait. When I drew it 
slowly away he ran along my leg till he 
sat on my knee, and then tugged and 
twisted his head trying to get the nut 
from between my fingers. To this day 
the man thinks I had some special power 
over animals; but it was simply a case 
of keeping physically and mentally quiet. 
He had been too eager, too excited, too 
impatient ; and the chipmunk, like certain 
children, who seem to understand your 
thought rather than your action, had 
understood it and was afraid. Ina day 
or two the chipmunk would take food 
from anybody, even from little Lois 
when we could get her to sit quiet 
enough. At first he carried everything, 
one mouthful at a time, to his den some 
distance away. When he found that food 
was plentifully offered, he made two or 
three intermediate caches so as to dis- 
pose quickly of what was given him. 
Then, thinking perhaps that he was 
wasting too much effort in carrying our 
cifts so far, he made a new den and 
employed his spare time in transferring 
all his store from his first den, far away, 
to the hollow roots of a tree that stood 
beside the open door of my little tent. 

One day, partly to test his intelligence 
and partly for the fun of the thing, I tied 
half a nut to a string and gave it to him, 
holding the other end of the string my- 
self. He whisked away instantly to the 
end of his string and fetched up short, 
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turning a complete somersault at the 
unexpected stop. In a wink he was up 
again and had seized the nut, only to 
have it jerked out of his mouth again as 
he started headlong for his den. He 
scolded like a fishwife for a minute; then 
he grabbed the nut and tugged and 
pulled and worried it, and ran back and 
forth in half circles at the end of his 
tether, trying in every way to get away 
with the morsel and store it away in his 
den. After a minute or two he grew 
quiet, dropped the nut and seemed to 
be studying his proposition, for he sat 
up very still on his hind legs looking at 
the obstinate thing, and his eyes were 
shining steadily. Suddenly he dropped 
on all fours, came between me and the 
nut, cut the string with his teeth and 
hurried away with his booty. When he 
came back I had the other half of the 
nut tied to the same string. No fooling 
this time. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion he cut the string, grabbed the nut 
and away he went, whizz, like a bumble 
bee that has got his bearings. 

One might multiply instances of this 
kind indefinitely. Indeed, as I think 
over the birds and animals of my ac- 
quaintance and see them again in the 
wilderness, hardly one passes, from the 
moose to the woodmouse, and from the 
eagle of the unnamed cliffs to Killooleet, 
who sang on my ridgepole, without 
bringing with him some vivid bit of per- 
sonal experience, which sets that par- 
ticular animal or bird apart from all the 
rest. Deer are plentiful about my wilder- 
ness camp, and I see hundreds of them 
in the course of a summer and autumn; 
but one remembers not deer in general, 
but this particular buck that drove some 
smaller deer out of a sunny warm court 
and lay down in it himself, and that par- 
ticular young doe, which found her first 
fawn lying dead, and then went out 
through the woods seeking and calling 
him, with the puzzling thought in her 
poor head that her fawn was a living, 
answering, lovable reality, and not the 
cold, mute, silent thing she had just seen. 
And so with all other animals; the more 
you know them, the more individual do 
they become. 

The reason why we have so long held 
the opposite opinion, and put the animals 
down as all alike creatures of blind in- 
stinct and impulse, is a very simple one; 
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we have noted the resemblances which 
unite animals of the same species rather 
than the differences which separate them. 
Now, resemblances lie on the surface 
and are easily seen, while differences are 
deep and comparatively hard to discover. 
I know two men who, with a shave and 
hair cut and dress suit apiece, would be 
indistinguishable across a drawing-room. 
On Sunday you would bow to one, think- 
ing he was the other; and relying solely 
upon chance meetings and personal ob- 
servation (as we do with wild animals) 
it would take you a year to discover that 
one is a waiter, a kindly, honest man, 
who is good to his family, and the other 
an accomplished musician, who lives 
chiefly on his emotions and is a moral 
scoundrel, with a deserted wife and child 
in his hinterland. 

Sit in a box of a theater and look out 
over the audience only a few yards away ; 
the men all look alike and act alike. For 
the moment they are alike. Sit at your 
window and watch the unconscious Sun- 
day strollers at a little distance; again 
the impression of general sameness in 
dress, walk, looks, actions, as if they 
were all alike clothed by nature and 
blown along by the south wind ; yet these 
men and women represent all the va- 
rieties of human character and individ- 
uality. Only as we come close to them, 
live with them, know them intimately, 
do they show the individual character- 
istics which separate them from all other 
men and women. 

Now apply that to the Wood Folk. We 
see the wild creatures almost invariably 
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at a greater distance and at less leisure 
than we see the theater audience or the 
Sunday crowd, and we know far less 
of their motives and springs of action. 
They look in a general way alike, and 
act alike, and so we have jumped to the 
superficial conclusion that they are alike. 
That means simply that we have seen the 
surface of things, the passing crowd at 
a distance. Now go close to the animals, 
watch them, follow them, win their con- 
fidence if possible, and instantly they be- 
gin to separate themselves by little indi- 
vidual tricks and traits. This is the secret 
of the stories of dogs and pets that are 
multiplying so rapidly, and of the rec- 
ords of the few pioneers who have had 
the patience and sympathy to go among 
the wild birds and animals to live with 
them and watch them and find out how, 
in their dumb way, they live and think 
and feel. We are simply discovering 
the individual differences which separate 
an animal from his kind, which have al- 
ways existed, but which we did not see 
simply because we were too far away— 
and were perhaps blinded also by our 
prejudices and our preconceived notion 
that wild animals of the same kind are 
all alike. 

The biologist has been busy with his 
microscope, the psychologist with his 
experimentation, the ornithologist with 
his collector’s gun and egg case and 
cabinet of dried skins, the hunter with his 
dogs and sport. Meanwhile the lives of 
the wild bird and animal are less under- 
stood than in the days when the Indians 
were their only interpreters. 

STAMFORD, Conn. 
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One Poet Dead 


BY SARAH PIATT 


AND so you mourn, and with this lifted voice, 
This one mad clash of many a dissonant lyre, 

Because, forsooth, the morning stars rejoice 
At one new Singer in their lonely choir! 


Shall he who sang but with our nightingale 
To mortal roses, in our mvon-lit dew, 

Or with the sky-lark, if it please you, fail 
To sing himself yet higher up the blue? 


Nort Benp, O. 





The Canadian Rockies 


HE eyes of the world lately have 
been more and more directed to 
the extraordinary wonderland of 

the Canadian Rocky Mountains, to which 
tourists of wealth and fashion are now 
flocking. 

It is the newest and seems also to be 
the very best of the world’s natural play- 
grounds, for whereas elsewhere one may 


some of the largest trees in the world, 
many of them rising over three hundred 
feet in hight. 

In these forests and over these moun- 
tains roam the biggest game to be found 
on the continent, the grizzly and black 
bear, the panther, the lynx, elk, moose, 
deer, caribou and Rocky Mountain sheep 
and goat, and the innumerable lakes are 
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Illecillewaet Valley, Selkirk Mountains, British Columbia 


find a few great beauties and attractions, 
here all possible attractions are assem- 
bled. 

There is a perfect chaos of mountains, 
piled peak on peak, grand, terrible, ma- 
jestic, fantastic, their sides clothed with 
dense forests, their snow clad crests 
opalescent, prismatic, in the sunshine, 
changing their mood with every new 
slant of the light. In these forests grow 


at seasons almost covered with ducks, 
geese and swans. A hundred lodges in 
this vast wilderness offer their hospitality 
to the hunter, and from any of them he 
can set out with a guide and be sure of 
meeting with bighorn, grizzly or panther 
if he can stand the fatigue of the trail. 
Big game is plentiful even near the line 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Here are the greatest of glaciers en- 
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Camp at Mount Assiniboine, Alberta 
Copyright, 1902, by Detroit Photographic Company 





Twin Falls, Yoho Valley, British Columbia 
Copyright, 1902, by Detroit Photographic Company 
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Banff Springs Hotel and Mt. Rundle 
Copyright, 1902, by Detroit Photographic Company 


gaged in their awe inspiring work, and 


here the most limpid of waters. Borne 
in canoes on the Lakes above the Clouds 
the tourists seem floating in mid-air. Be- 
low them they can see the mountains 
with their forests and snows reflected, 
the fish appearing to fly about from grove 
to grove like birds. 

There are fossil beds, hot sulphur 
springs and minerals of all sorts, appeal- 
ing to all sorts of tastes and interests. 

A few years ago the wild beauties of 
this region were inaccessible, except to the 
trapper, but now the Canadian Pacific 
Railway traverses it and has established 
a score of hotels at various points, with 
connecting roads and bridges, a fine ob- 
servatory on Sulphur Mountain and 
boats on every lake, with camps at vari- 
ous points. Here the Canadian Govern- 
ment has great parks, with an area of 
5,000 acres, and in the very heart of the 
region has risen Banff, a sort of Cana- 
dian Newport, to which more and more 
the tide of fashion is flowing. 

One of the best hotels in the country 


is at Banff, and the tourist, therefore, 
may enjoy the wilderness without sacri- 
ficing any of the comforts and con- 
veniences of civilization. 

The parks spoken of are the Rocky 
Mountain Park of Canada and the Yoho 
Park Reserve, which are divided by the 
summit of the Rockies. Banff is situated 
in the most easterly of these, the Rocky 
Mountain Park of Canada. Its altitude 
is 4,500 feet and its distance from Mont- 
real 2,346 miles. 

The little town lies in the valley of the 
Bow, which is surrounded on all sides 
by lofty mountains. It offers the pleas- 
ure seekers wheeling, fishing, riding, 
driving, bathing, boating, lawn tennis, 
golf, billiards and bowling, and an or- 
chestra from Boston plays during the 
evening. A corps of Swiss guides is pro- 
vided for those who relish mountain 
climbing. 

One has the choice of a great many 
lakes and streams for sailing and fishing. 
Some of these are in the immediate vicin- 
ity of Banff, and only thirty-four miles 
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away to the west are the Lakes in the 
Clouds, of which the first to be reached is 
Lake Louise (altitude 5,645 feet). This 
is a lovely little sheet of water, one and 
a half miles in length, with a width of 
half a mile and a depth of between 500 
and 600 feet. The other Lakes in the 
Clouds are Mirror and Agnes, the latter 
of which has an elevation of 6,820 feet. 

The Valley of the Ten Peaks, which is 
new to tourists, lies southeast of the 
Lakes in the Clouds. Here in the middle is 
Moraine Lake, bordered on the south by 
sheer precipices and on the north by a 
dark forest. Beyond the lake a succes- 
sion of peaks rise from 5,000 to 6,000 
feet above it, their hanging glaciers plain- 
ly visible. One of these is still advanc- 
ing, but all the others recede. Says Mr. 
Walter D. Wilcox in his book, “ The 
Rockies of Canada ”: 


“No scene has ever given me an equal im- 
pression of inspiring solitude and rugged gran- 
deur. I stood on a great stone of the Moraine 
where, from a slight elevation, a magnificent 
view of the lake lay before me, and while 
studying the details of this unknown and un- 
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visited spot, spent the happiest half hour of 
my life.” 

Only two hours to the westward of 
Banff is the “ Great Divide,” the summit 
of the Rocky Mountains. Two little 
streams begin here from a common 
source. One flows eastward, becoming 
the Saskatchawan River and emptying 
into Hudson’s Bay, and the other goes 
west, and as the mighty Columbia runs 
into the Pacific Ocean. 

Near the town of Field is Yoho Val- 
ley, said to be even superior to Yosemite 
in wonder and beauty. Professional 
hunters are not easily impressed, yet it 
may well be believed that the first who 
entered here were lost in wonder and 
amazement. Lofty mountains and tre- 
mendous glaciers surround this valley 
and “ Takakkaw!” Its waterfall is ab- 
solutely peerless, springing down nearly 
1,200 feet from the tongue of a huge 
glacier into the valley. 

Field is an important point for the lover 
of nature. Mount Stephen, with its great 
peak, is close at hand, and fine views 
can be obtained from the neighborhood 
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Down Bow Valley from Banff Springs Hotel 
Copyright, 1902, by Detroit Photographic Company 
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of the hotel. Mammoth fossil beds con- 
taining many rare specimens are at hand, 
and among other attractions of the re- 
gion are Emerald Lake and Natural 
Bridge. 

Eighty miles from Field, in the heart 
of the Selkirk Range, is the Glacier 
House, at the foot of Mount Sir Donald, 
and close to the great glacier of the 
Illecillewaet. It is but half an hour’s 
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Some of the best fishing in the world 
may be had in this region, the Lower 
Kootenay being especially famous for its 
rainbow trout and giant charr. Mallard 
innumerable flock to the sloughs and 
back waters of the Kootenay, above 
Kootenay landing, and it is quite possi- 
ble to alternate between trout and duck, 
taking heavy toll of each. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company has put house- 
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Lake Louise, Alberta 
Copyright, 1902, by Detroit Photographic Company 


walk to the Great Glacier, the charming 
Asulkan Valley is close at hand, and 
there also is tall Sir Donald, challenging 
the mountain climber. 

Throughout this great new world’s 
playground of the Canadian Rockies the 
climate is perfect. As in all high alti- 
tudes, the nights are cool, but the days 
are warm and pleasant, with plenty of 
sunshine and little wind or rain. In win- 
ter it is so fine and dry that it attracts 
many health seekers, and the sanatorium 
remains open throughout the year. 


boats at the disposal of the sportsmen, so 
that they may not part with the comforts 
of home. 

The game laws of British Columbia 
make the open season as follows: Moose 
(bull), September 1st to December 31st. 
Females and calves under one year pro- 
tected. Deer, September 1st to Decem- 
ber 14th. Fawn under one year pro- 
tected. Caribou, September Ist to De- 
cember 31st. Females and calves pro- 
tected at all times. Elk (wapiti), Sep- 
tember Ist to December 31st. Females 
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and calves under two years protected. 
Mountain goats and sheep, September 
ist to December 14th. Mountain sheep 
ewes and lambs protected. Not more 
than five caribou may be killed by one 
person in any season, nor more than ten 
deer, two (bull) elk, two (bull) moose, 
two bull wapiti, five mountain goat or 
three mountain sheep (rams). Deer 
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must not be hunted with dogs or killed 
for hides alone. Ducks may be shot from 
September Ist to February 28th, and one 
person may not shoot more than 250 
ducks in a season. Grouse of all kinds, 
including prairie chickens, from Septem- 
ber 1st to December 31st. Non-resident 


sportsmen must secure a hunting license, 
which costs $50. 
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Invitation to a Scientist 


BY PAUL E. MORE 
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BkoTHER, awhile your impious engines leave; 
Nor always seek with flame-compelling wires 
Out of the palsied hand of Zeus to reave 
His dear celestial fires. 


What though he drowse upon a tottering bench, 
Forgetful how his random bolts are hurled! 
Are you to blame? or is it yours to quench 
The thunders of the world? 


Come learn with me through folly to be wise: 
Think you by cunning laws of optic lore 
To teach the enameled fields or burning skies 

One splendor lacked before? 


A wizard footrule to the waves of sound 
You lay: hath measure in the song of bird, 
Or ever in the voice of waters, found 
One melody erst unheard? 


Ah, for a season close your magic books, 
Your rods and crystals in the closet hide; 

I know in covert ways a hundred nooks, 
High on the mountain side, 


Where through the golden hours that follow noon, 
Under the greenwood shadows you and I 

May talk of happy lives, until too soon 
Night’s shadows fold the sky. ~ 


And while like incense blown among the leaves 
Our fragrant smoke ascends from carven bowl, 
We'll con the lesser wisdom that deceives 
The Questioner in the soul, 


And laugh to hoodwink where we cannot rout :— 
Did Bruno, of the stubborn heart, outbrave, 
Or could the mind of Galileo flout, 
The folly of the Grave? 
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The highest type of the modern racer. 


Mr W. Gould Brokaw, M. Santos Dumont and Mr. 


Winthrop 


Scarritt in auto-car at Ormond Beach, Florida 














WENTY years ago the average 
city business man worked steadily 
throughout the year, with almost 

no recreations, except for one midsum- 
mer trip into the country or to the sea. 
For eleven months he was immured in 
the city, an absolute stranger to the beau- 
ties of the changing seasons, to the 
spring burgeon upon the hills which lay 
beyond his horizon, or to the autumn 
brilliance of the countryside. When mid- 
summer came he tore himself from his 
work and, with tired eyes and brain, 
strove, usually in vain, to come into 
sympathetic touch with nature. For one 
transient period he struggled to break 
the methodical, work-a-day habits en- 
chaining him and, completely reversing 
his daily routine, strove to be athletic, to 
find pleasure and rest in those recreations 
which had grown, through disuse, for- 
eign to his nature. Thus, just as he was 
perhaps commencing to adapt himself to 
the new conditions, he returned to town 
and forgot everything outside of it for 
another year. 

One has only to remember this to real- 
ize how vastly the times have changed. 
To-day the busy city man is also a 
sportsman, a lover of nature, with greater 
energy for his business, because his body 
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is healthy and active through constant 
exercise in the open air, and because his 
brain is the clearer, more buoyant and 
vigorous in consequence. Instead of 
shutting himself in the city from one 
midsummer to the next, he either owns 
a country place near town, where his 
family spends six months of the year and 
where he raises fancy poultry or cattle 
or fine horses, or he is a member of a 
country club and runs out there once or 
twice a week for a game of golf. The 
city business man nowadays is studying 
model farming or the breeding of dogs, 
he hunts, drives or motors, and is keenly 
alive to the beauties of the country as 
they are revealed to him throughout the 
year. 

What has brought about this marvel- 
ous and splendid change? First, the in- 
fluence of foreign travel and the observa- 
tion of English and continental customs ; 
second, the bicycle, the vogue of which 
swept the land and afforded countless 
thousands of city dwellers a cheap and 
quick method of faring forth into the 
country; third, golf, which caused the 
building of country clubs in the neigh- 
borhood of every town and city in the 
land, and which lured men to the enjoy- 
ment of vigorous, physical exercise un- 
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der the pleasantest of circumstances, and, 
fourth, and in some ways, most important 
of all, the automobile. 

Through these agencies the city man 
learned several lessons. He learned that 
all work and no play not only makes Jack 
a dull boy, but does not accomplish the 
best of work. He learned that, with the 
development of the stenographer, type- 
writer and telephone system, his work 
grew more and more nervous and con- 
centrated, because much less time was 
spent by him over mechanical details. He 
was accomplishing, so far as results 
went, an eight-hour day’s work in a 
morning, and that consequently he had 
to have exercise and recreation or else 
break down. He learned that frequent 
and short holidays kept him in far better 
trim, both for his work and for his play, 
than taking the latter in one solid, indi- 
gestible chunk at rare intervals. He 
learned that a model dairy was as fas- 
cinating a problem as a Wall Street 
deal, and that a morning ride from his 
country home to the station on his way 
to town was quite as enjoyable as pre- 
paring a brief for his largest client. He 
learned that he looked surprisingly well 
in shooting or golf clothes, even at forty 
or fifty. And he took a sudden interest 


in how the English country gentleman 
dressed. 

When he reached this promising state 
of mind the automobile arrived. 

And, behold, to-day the American man 
of affairs who is also a country gentle- 
man! In his beautiful new motor he 
spins out into the country and, with a 
freshened mind and a new zest in life, he 
is not only learning to be an excellent 
mechanic, but a nature-lover, with a 
broader, sweeter personality, an enlarged 
horizon and a saner view of life. The 
automobile is not only one of the greatest 
of vacation agencies, but a power in our 
civilization, because it creates a wider, 
richer world for the owner. And nowa- 
days his name is legion. 

Such men as Mr. Foxhall Keene, Mr. 
William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., Col. "John 
Jacob Astor and Mr. George J. .Gould 
have done much for the motor in this 
country. The first two have gone in 
chiefly for racing, and, being thorough 
and all-round sportsmen, have helped 
place motor racing on a very high plane. 
The races at Ormond Beach, Florida, last 
winter, for instance, brought together a 


distinguished crowd of motor enthusi- 
asts, and added much information to the 
subject of high speed cars, both as to 














A Group of Distinguished Motor Enthusiasts—At the left of the cups stands William K. Vanderbilt, 
Jr. At the right is President Winthrop Scarritt, of the Automobile Club of America. Sefior 


Santos Dumont is next to President Scarrit, 


Just behind Mr. Vanderbilt is Mr. W. Gould Brokaw 
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Sir Liang Chang, Chinese Minister, and Son in Front. Attachés in the Rear Seat 
Copyright, 1904, by Clinedinst, Washington, D. C. 



































Countess Cassini, Niece of Russian Ambassador, in Touring Car 
Copyright, 1904, by Clinedinst, Washington, D, C, 
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their construction and their management. 
The latter two gentlemen have not taken 
as much interest in motor racing as in 
motoring for family and general country 
use. Each has a perfectly equipped gar- 
age on his country place, and is a con- 
stant experimenter in the latest models. 
The Automobile Club is officered by men 
of the highest distinction, and such mem- 
bers as Mr. James B. Dill, the corpora- 
tion lawyer, who motored from his home 
in East Orange, N. J., to his summer 
campatthe Rangeley Lakes of Maine last 
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Imagine, for instance, the possibilities of 
a generation of Americans, with their 
natural aptitudes for inventions, having 
a thorough knowledge of mechanics, 
which, in the application, will help to 
make life’s burdens less irksome and 
pleasures more intense. The motor 
teaches mechanics under the guise of a 
pleasurable recreation. It has come to 
us as a luxury, but it is past the stage 
of being merely a fad and has emerged 
into one of the necessities of life. 

The time is not far distant when the 








The Gould Children in Automobiles at Lakewood, N. J., Showing the Adaptation of Motor Cars to 
All Ages. 


summer; Mr. James L. Breese and Mr. 
Harry Payne Whitney attest the practical 
interest which men of larger wealth and 
responsibilities take in the subject. 
Mr. Winthrop Scarritt, the President 
of the Automobile Association of Amer- 
ica, has written that the value of the au- 
tomobile as an educator is incalculable. 
Boys of to-day whose minds have been 
considered not sufficiently developed for 
the digestion of abstruse problems read- 
ily learn to work out horse-powers from 
cylinder diameters and crank throws and 
to explain the difference between steam 
engines, electric and gasoline motors. 


inevitable slump in price will come, and 
it then will become the vehicle, not only 
of the few, but of the many, bringing 
with it a relief from city life, from con- 
gested street car and railway travel, and 
opening up the country for modest 
homes, to which city workers may daily 
escape. 

Already as a vacation agent it opens 
up the countryside to the city dweller, 
and it is fascinating to picture its future, 
to imagine the creation of thousands of 
miles of smooth and well graded high- 
ways, born of its influence, piercing the 
country, over which sweep endless pro- 
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An Automobile Face 


cessions of light, graceful and inexpen- 


sive vehicles, bearing men and women to 
and from their homes and places of busi- 
ness. Imagine our city business streets 
free from horses, clean and dustless, and 
great national highways stretching from 
ocean to ocean and from North to South, 
bringing isolated villages in touch with 
the larger life of the world! Imagine a 
healthier race of workingmen, toiling 
in cheerful and sanitary factories, with 
mechanical skill and trade-craft devel- 
oped to the highest, as the machinery 
grows more delicate and perfect, who, in 
the late afternoon, glide away in their 
own comfortable vehicles to their little 
farms or homes in the country or by the 
sea twenty or thirty miles distant! They 
will be healthier, happier, more intelli- 
gent and self-respecting citizens because 


of the chance to live among the meadows 
and flowers of the country instead of in 
crowded city streets. 

It is not difficult while in this strain 
to imagine a complete revolution in rail- 
way travel. Mr. W. H. Hayden, the 
railroad expert, predicts that the time 
will come when, by means of automo- 
biles, railway companies will collect their 
passengers from their homes, just as they 
collect their freight, and that from each 
station innumerable automobile services 
will extend into the country on-all sides, 
opening it up to city dwellers. Possibly 
this comparatively clumsy railway train 
and the trolley car, restricted as they are 
to the rail system, will be supplanted by 
methods of transportation accompanied 
by less dirt and noise and marked by 
more deftness and responsiveness to the 
hand of man, by engines that would be 
under such perfect control that rails will 
be unnecessary. Instead of cumbersome, 
gigantic railway trains departing at in- 
frequent intervals, there will be innumer- 
able smaller vehicles for two or more 
passengers each, running constantly. 

In other words, may there not be a 
reversal to the picturesqueness of the 
old stage coach days without the attend- 
ant discomforts and slowness of those 
historic vehicles? Surely the time is 
coming when the roadside taverns and 
country inns will be revived to enjoy a 
new period of prosperity, when travelers, 
instead of being herded together, will 
travel lightly, swiftly and noiselessly 
from place to place, each little group in 
its own vehicle and each vehicle a per- 
fectly constructed, swift-winged motor, 
which will be one of our strongest agents 
for civilization, as well as a most delight- 
ful vacation agent, carrying rich and 
poor alike into a better understanding of 
nature and teaching them the pure and 
refreshing beauties of the country. 
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The Injustice of Vacations 


BY RUSSELL SAGE 


URING the eighty-eight years of 
my career I have not once taken a 
vacation. 

A young man said to me the other day, 
“Mr. Sage, would you not have taken a 
vacation if you had worked for some one 
else? ” 

I replied that I would not. 

I have never been an advocate of what 
some term the “ vacation habit.” When 
| was a boy the practice was not in vogue. 
As a matter of 


I think the “ vacation habit” is the out- 
growth of abnormal or distorted business 
methods. I fail to see anything legitimate 
in it. 

Let us assume that an employer and his 
clerk make an agreement to exchange 
just remuneration for reasonable services, 
and each one keeps his part of the agree- 
ment. Are they not then quits? If there 
is any obligation, I think it is on the part 
of the clerk, who avails of the credit, skill 
and organization 





fact, I was so glad 
to get a chance to 
learn business that 
the idea of asking 
my employer to 
make me a present 
of two weeks of 
the time that be- 
longed to him be- 


cause he had paid 
for it would have 
been preposterous. 


Besides, I was 
eager to advance in 
business, and could 
not see how I could 
do this by wasting 
valuable time. 
Neither did any 
of my youthful as- 
sociates take vaca- 
tions, and I am 
sure you will agree 
with me that the 
fact did not re- 
tard their progress 
when I say that 
among them were 
Thurlow Weed, 
the King maker, 
Horace Greeley, 
Governor Seward 
and George Jones, 
the founder of the 
New York Times. 
These men were a 
constantly at work, - 
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of the employer to 
learn a_ business 
and advance him- 
self along a path 
which has already 
been prepared for 
him. What right 
has he, then, to de- 
mand or _ expect 
pay for two weeks’ 
time for which he 
renders no equiva- 
lent, not consider- 
ing the serious 
inconvenience to 
which he often 
puts his employer? 

Suppose we 
were to reverse the 
conventional order 
of things and, in- 
stead of the clerk 
demanding two 
weeks’ pay gratis, 
the employer 
should demand 
two weeks’ work 
without pay as a 
condition of re- 
taining the clerk in 
his employ. What 
a tremendous howl 
would go up. 

¥ It may be urged 
ae that the clerk by his 
vacation gains in 
health and vigor 
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and they were his- 
tory makers. 
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and is thus enabled 
to render better 
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service to his employer. If this claim 
were true he would be justified in asking 
for a vacation. In fact, he would not 
have to do so, as his employer would for 
his own gain and of his own accord send 
him away thus to recuperate. 

But is it not absurd to suppose that a 
man who can work for eleven and a half 
months cannot as well work the whole 
year? Is it not equally absurd to suppose 
that a man can in two weeks recuperate 
from the wear and tear of a year’s work, 
if there be such wear and tear? On the 
contrary, I have too often observed that 
men will, while on their vacations, make 
inroads upon their vitality and purses that 
cannot be repaired in the following 
eleven months and two weeks. 

Then, again, the loss of time, the dis- 
organization of business, that result from 
the absence of a valuable man from his 
desk are difficult to repair. A man some- 
times must spend weeks catching up with 
work that has accumulated while he was 
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away on vacation respite for a fortnight. 

If a man will only take an interest in 
his work, love it, he will not need any- 
thing else to recuperate him, and men 
who learn to love their work invariably 
succeed. 

A man should work “ easy,” be eco- 
nomical of his time, conserve his forces 
and not worry. It’s worry and not work 
that makes the hair gray. 

The doctors may recommend a change 
of air for a man when he’s sick; but why 
be sick? Sickness is an irreparable loss of 
time. If I had a thousand tongues I’d 
preach “ Save time” with them all. It’s 
infinitely more valuable than money. 

We read of Gladstone, who got al] the 
recuperation he needed by simply chang- 
ing his work. He didn’t quit work and 
go idling about. Time was the most 
precious thing in the world for him, and 
by availing of every minute of it he prac- 
tically did the work of an army of men. 

New Yor« Ciry 
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Salmon Fishing in Canada 


BY W. S. RAINSFORD, D.D. 


Rector or St. Georcr’s Cxurcu, New York City 


1 ae is no fishing that compares 
with salmon fishing. The Why is 
not hard to supply. The salmon 

is hard to find, and where he is found, 
Nature is usually at her loveliest. A 
salmon river is a thing of beauty. when 
thebanksare in the first fresh glory of the 
spring, when ferns are beginning to un- 
curl, and you expect to see your first 
fresh-run fish laid out where water-but- 
tercups are yellowest. Then he is hard 
also to hook—the most capricious of all 
fishes. Sometimes any fellow can take 
him and take him with any fly, let tackle 
be coarse and let his line fall as clumsily 
as a cable; and on another day, seemedly 
with no reason whatever, the least bow 
in the line delivered to a shy fish is alto- 
gether fatal. A fly must come to his 
kingship’s very nose and, as it were, 
poise there for a delicate instant. If not 
it doesn’t win the honor of the slightest 
rise from him. But to the patient sal- 
mon fisher there at last falls, once or 


twice in the soft June weather, a day of 
days when the great fish will come with 
a rush and swirl that make the heart 
almost stop beating; will come almost 
half way across the deep pool to seize the 
lure. Once on, and well on, he is not so 
hard to kill; yet there are chances, oh, so 
many of them, against it, especially when 
you fish, as a true sportsman should when 
it is at all possible, from the shore. Now 
the shores of a salmon river are things 
of beauty, but things of slippery danger 
as well, for the stones are round and 
treacherous, and the holes so suddenly 
deep. Wear wading-trousers up to your 
armpits, and yet, in an instant, you may 
be over them, and this may be quite a 
serious matter, for, with the current run- 
ning anywhere from four to ten miles an 
hour, I can conceive of few things so 
helpless as a man turned upside down 
in the brown swirl, and trying to save 
his 16-foot rod from breaking. I have 
been there, so I know. I very much pre- 
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fer flannels and stout, well-nailed boots. 
The water is seldom too cold for health, 
and a small bag will carry a change of 
clothes to be promptly put on when you 
leave the river. 

But, Mr. Editor of Tae INDEPENDENT, 
you do not want a dissertation on salmon 
fishing. You want to go to the river side. 
Ah! who doesn’t, now that the glorious 
spring is calling to us all, tho, alas! how 
few of us can obey as we would like her 
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salmon. They were large fish, and there 
were many of them, and, moreover, they 
were very hard to kill, because tho, as a 
general rule, the salmon stays in the pool 
which he has swum so far to reach, and 
when he is hooked contents himself by 
charging around it or through it, these 
salmon had a way of leaving pools that 
was very inconvenient, and rushing uo 
and down the river, to the confusion of 
the man who tried to follow them along 














calling, and once again see the splendid 
silver side of the king of fishes flash 
in his first impetuous charge for freedom. 
Well, to the river side let us go, and it 
shall be a little brown river—not so very 
little either, for it is over a hundred and 
fifty miles long, and it is far away in 
Arcady, where, from the depth of woods 
that have never been burned,‘and from 
the heart of rocky mountains that were 
the very first to lift their heads above the 
gray waters of long ago, the best salmon 
rivers in the world run almost untroubled 
to the great Northern Gulf. 

Once the T. was in good repute for its 
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the bank. Now, if you are fishing from 
a canoe, this habit of the salmon gives 
very little trouble. If he runs down the 
nearest rapid, you slip after him. If he 
rushes up river, your canoemen get out 
their poles and do their best to follow 
him, and, if the steersman is careful to 
keep the canoe at the same side of the big 
river rocks on which the fish has gone 
down, you are pretty sure to secure him, 
even if he goes for a mile; but, as I have 
said, when you are on shore, it is a totally 
different matter. Round stones and 
slippery stones, stones of many tons and 
treacherous little pebbles, altogether they 
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are a terrible impediment to run over. 
And on the T. the whole bed of the river 
is full of sharp rocks that seem especially 
devised to help the salmon with very little 
difficulty to cut the line. 

I said that the salmon was a hard fish 
to find. Of course, on some favored 
rivers the fish are so thick that almost 
a tyro can mark their places of resort by 
watching for the fish’s rising. But even 
this is no certain clue, for salmon will 
often everlastingly refuse to take the fly 
in spots where for sheer sport, season 
after season, they are perpetually to be 
seen jumping. Indeed, each river has 
its own secret spots, and to tell them 
requires local knowledge. The most ex- 
perienced angler is at fault. Of course, 
generally speaking, at the tail of a dark 
pool, especially late in the season, you are 
likely to find a fish ; sometimes at the very 
head of a pool, too, a newcomer will lie, 
and he is almost sure to be a rising fish. 
The most experienced angler will not 
despise the aid of an intelligent boy 
whose work or sport makes him know 
the bank. Each salmon river is like 
Rachel. Her favors are won only by 
years of patient service. 

But let me go back to the brown, swirl- 
ing T. I said it was once a good river, 
but that was long ago. The French 
Canadian may have many virtures, but 
alas! he has at least one persistent vice. 
Of all poachers he is the worst. I have 
known him to make journeys for days 
along hard trail, through most difficult 
country, toting loads that would kill an 
ordinary man, for what seems to be al- 
most the bare love of destroying the fish 
which, at that time of the year, were 
wellnigh worthless for food. He will 
spear fish on the spawning bed when the 
flesh is only fit for a pig. He will rent 
you his water and, with his fellows, think- 
ing the whole matter a good joke, sweep 
it one night with a. net—that is, if he 
can do it without being caught ; and, since 
the T. runs for the first six miles of its 
course through a rich, sunny farming 
valley, Fate has dealt hardly with it. 
Those six miles are about all the good 
fishing it affords. It plunges then into 
impenetrable forests, and, if there are 
places where the fish might be hooked, 
they are very distant and it is desperately 
hard to get to them. For the space of 
the aforesaid six miles, with one or two 
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sharp rapids and a rough turn here or 
there, it would be, if left alone, an almost 
ideal salmon stream. And yet I know 
there is another side to this picture. We 
fishers are far too inclined to ignore that 
other side. The “ habitant ” works hard 
all day during the brief summer, and 
when the evening comes, with his long 
cane rod, a home-made trout fly at the 
end of it, he will work for hours on the 
chance of getting enough trout for his 
supper. He knows every corner of the 
stream where it washes his narrow farm 
front, and, if pater familias is too tired 
to go down to the bank, surely one of 
the gang of children that fill the house 
will have sufficient enterprise to go forth 
with the family rod. (1 know one man 
in that valley who has thirty-two chil- 
dren, and families of twenty are quite 
common.) So you see the salmon has a 
hard time, and the glory of the stream 
is a thing of the past. 

Some years ago I took a little wooden 
house about three miles from the -T., and 
on a certain bright morning in June in 
the long wicker fish pound that ran down 
to the gulf in front of my house I no- 
ticed a commotion among the boys that 
had gone out to gather into baskets the 
smelts, herrings and flounders that were 
left by the receding tide. Presently, with 
yells and shouts, the youngsters arrived, 
carrying in their arms a_ twenty-five- 
pound salmon. I did not say anything to 
the boys, but I made a careful examina- 
tion of the banks of the river for many 
miles. That salmon in the pound meant 
that there were other salmon that had 
escaped the pound, going up the little 
river again, and, sure enough, at the tail 
of the pool, shown in the photograph in 
this article, I saw a small fish lying, and 
a few feet higher up I could catch the 
outline of a larger salmon. I got out my 
tackle next day, said nothing to anybody, 
and went up river. To make a long story 
short, I got hold of four fish and saved 
two, one of them twenty-three pounds. 
I tried to smuggle that fish home in the 
bottom of my caléche, but perhaps his 
tail stuck up. Anyway, the fact was 
given away, and with the new signs of 
the possibilities of the stream, my friends 
the habitants went to work. For a few 
dollars, however, I managed to rent that 
one pool, and I surely got my money’s 
worth. I think the rent was $20, 
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I have been lucky enough to fish many 
a salmon river. Asa boy in Ireland long 
ago the passion for it seized on me one 
momentous evening when, fishing for 
white trout, there suddenly came a swirl 
as tho the whole river was boiling to my 
small red hackle, and, all unprepared as I 
was—a very short trout line, a very cheap 
trout leader, a little 11-foot Castle Con- 
nell rod that cost only ten shillings—with 
a joy that was positively awful, I found 
myself anchored to my first salmon. 
What a monstrous whale he seemed, yet 
he weighed only six pounds. But that 
day was a red letter day. I have fished 
many streams since then in the old land 
and in the new, but there were peculiar 
qualities about the little T. which seemed 
to me to make it more worth while than 
any of them. Let me end by telling the 
story of a fish I lost: 

It was the beginning of August. The 
season had been dry and hot, and the T. 
was very low indeed. There was no 
chance of getting the salmon up until 
long after the sun had set. The season 
ends on the fourteenth, and I thought I 
had taken my last fish. However, the 
drive to the pool was long enough and 
beautiful enough in itself, and the drive 
home down the valley, with the moon 
coming over the hills, was something that 
could not be too often repeated. And 
so it came about that toward the very 
end of the season, and the sun had been 
off the pool for more than an hoiur, I tried 
my luck for the last time. Each river 
has its traditions of great fish seen and 
taken, and the T. had its of its occa- 
sional forty-pounder. I am -trying to 
be truthful—a hard thing I know.it to 
be from an extended experience of the 
best men in this particular. But the fish 
that lazily rose and fastened to me that 
night, if he weighed an ounce, was over 
thirty-five pounds. And there in the 
dark I had it out with him for forty 
minutes. Now, let me say here, that if 
ever a man tells you he was two or three 
hours with a salmon you may know that 
he doesn’t know how to fish for salmon. 
With ordinary rod and tackle, bar acci- 
dents, a twenty-five pound fish ought to 
be killed in ten to fifteen minutes, and 
if the water is running rapidly, he may 
be killed in quicker time. I have killed a 
fresh-run twenty-five-pound fish—just to 
see how quick I could do it—in two and 
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a half minutes by the watch. But the 
river was low and the deep water in the 
middle of the pool silent and slow, and 
the fish had the advantage of me, and, 
drag at him as I would, it was slow work 
bringing him to shore. But at last under 
the gaff he came, and his great length 
lay clear on the very top of the water. 
And here my poor little Frenchman lost 
his hand and his head, scatched his great 
side and let him off. The sting of the 
gaff produced one more brief, fierce run, 
and that run was the undoing of me. 
The line ran out and I made little doubt 
that I would get him in again, but, as he 
hung in the middle of the pool, there sud- 
denly came to my fingers the lamentable 
sense of something wrong. You can’t 
describe it—only experience enables you 
quickly and certainly to judge. I knew 
I was afoul of something. What could 
it be in twenty feet of clear water, right 
in the center of the pool? I went up 
above and tried to get a pull there, then 
went fifty yards below. He hung as if 
fastened to the planet. I knew my fish 
was round a rock, and yet.I thought there 
wasn’t a rock there. A most careful study 
of the water never revealed any sign 
of a sunken log. All the same, calamity 
had overtaken me. It occurred to me 
that if I could get to the other side of 
the pool, since the fish had caught round 
some obstacle (whatever it was) from 
this side, I might be able to free him. 
But how was I to get over? . It was black 
night, and the rocks were sheer and slip- 
pery. To get across I would need both 
hands to swim, and it wasn’t easy swim- 
ming and to clamber out on the other 
side. A bright thought occurred to me. 
I would tie the butt of my 16-foot rod 
to the waistband of my breeches with 
my necktie, and, having thus furnished 
myself with a tail long enough for the 
devil, I took a header in and did the best 
I could to get to the other side. I ex- 
plained my plan to my Frenchman, al- 
most hysterical by this time, whereupon 
he began to call volubly on all the saints, 
for what precise end I could not quite 
make out. 

Well, it was done, and I stood, drip- 
ping but victorious, on the other side. 
But, alas! the line was as firm as ever. 
And so, almost at ten o’clock at night, 
anchored to that wretched fish for over 
two hours, with a heavy heart I had to 
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break my line. That was a salmon I 
didn’t catch in the T. 

The mystery of that dark pool’s center 
had so stirred my curiosity that I made 
a bargain with one of my habitant friends 
when the river was frozen over to cut 
a hole over the exact spot and use a lum- 
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F you had been with us—the guide 
Peter and me—when the stanch 

“ Rebecca ” was steaming away with 

us from Kineo to Northeast carry, | am 
sure you would have thought, as every 
one else on the boat did that morning, 
that Maine is, indeed, the ideal land for 
an ideal vacation trip. We had come 
half way up the forty-mile stretch of 
Moosehead Lake on the previous day 
and stopped over night in America’s 
largest inland water hotel, the Mount 
Kineo House; now we were bound for 
the head of the lake, and the actual be- 
ginning of our two-hundred-mile canoe 
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ber grapple to see what lay there. And 
sure enough, the next winter revealed the 
stump of a black birch (wood so heavy 
that it always sinks), carried down no 
doubt by the spring freshet, and lying 
hidden under twenty feet of water in the 
very center of the pool. 


New Yorx City, 


trip down Penobscot and Allagash 
waters. It was a typical August morn- 
ing; not the hot, dusty kind of the city, 
but the clear, wholesome, regenerative 
kind which belongs ‘exclusively to 
Maine’s natural playground, its great 
north woods; and as we steamed along 
over the broad bosom of the lake, with 
densely wooded shores stretching back 
on both sides from water line to horizon, 
the ecstacies of the situation permeated 
my very soul, and I thanked Fortune I 
was alive—and there. 

On leaving the steamer at Northeast 
carry I found it an easy two-mile ride 
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“In the Shade of the Shelt’ring Woods” 


by team across to the Penobscot River, 
our canoe and luggage going over in the 
same tote team with Peter and myself. 
There are good hotel accommodations at 
both ends of the carry, but Peter and I 
were headed for the deep woods, and 
preferred to embark immediately on our 
voyage rather than linger any longer than 
was necessary in the atmosphere of “ the 
States.” 

We had paddled perhaps two miles 
and a half down the Penobscot when 
Peter turned the canoe up Lobster 
stream, which came in from the right, 
saying: “ There’s a lake up here worth 
looking at.” And so there was—Lobster 
Lake—about six miles long, and one of 
the handsomest bodies of water I have 
ever seen. Crescent-shaped sand beaches 
interspersed with jagged headlands of 
rock of peculiar formation made up the 
shore line, with a most charming back- 
ground of wooded hills and mountains. 
I was too delighted with the place to 
leave it in a hurry, and Peter’s sugges- 
tion that we camp over night in one of 
the many picturesque groves along shore 
met with my instant and heartiest ap- 
proval. 

Next morning, even tho we were not 
up with the proverbial lark, there cer- 
tainly was no dearth of feathered forest 
denizens in our neighborhood to an- 
nounce the coming of a new day. From 
somewhere down near the outlet of the 
lake came the pump-er-lunk, pump-er- 
lunk of an industrious American bittern, 
or stake driver; nearer at hand, in the 
treetops which formed a dense canopy 
over our tent, it seemed as tho a whole 
chorus of birds must be holding their 
morning rehearsal; and despite the fact 
that each one carolled his own song in 
his own time, it made a whole which 
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was wonderfully harmonious, a sym- 
phony of the woods whose magic charms 
are with me to this very day. 

Slipping back down Lobster stream 
to the Penobscot River, we were not long 
in making the eighteen-mile run to 
Chesuncook Lake, passing a forest ho- 
telry, the “ half-way house,” and several 
picturesque islands on the way, and en- 
countering a few stretches of quick water 
which brought Peter’s skill as a cangeist 
to good test. Chesuncook Lake, with its 
eighteen miles of length and three of 
width, offers an unusual wealth of scenic 
attractiveness, a statement which my 
camera films can readly back up. The 
towering tops of Katahdin and lesser 
mountains lying off to the east and south 
were majestically beautiful from this 
vantage-ground. 

Had we wished to continue down the 
Penobscot we would have paddled down 
the length of Chesuncook and into Ripo- 
genus waters. Instead, we were seeking 
a northern outlet, and, crossing the head 
of the lake, turned into Umbazooksus 
stream. The first five or six miles here 
were easy paddling; then the water 


quickened, and we were compelled to 
pole and drag the canoe along through 
rips and over rocks to Umbazooksus 


Lake. Peter said it was only a three- 
mile jaunt, but I could have sworn it 
was thirty long befote we came again 


Some Aroostook Water Denizens 
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The Squaw’s Face at Lower Indian Pond 


to “floating water.” We found Um- 
bazooksus Lake held shallow for a con- 
siderable distance from shore, but, thanks 
to Peter’s intimate knowledge of the 
place, we crossed without mishap to Mud 
Pond carry, where the proprietor of a 
woods camp offered us snug housing for 
the night and a tote team to take our 
canoe and luggage over to Mud Pond 
early the next morning. 

It was while paddling noiselessly along 
the shore of Umbazooksus Lake in the 
evening that Peter and I rounded a 
wooded point and came upon our first 
moose, a noble great bull, standing knee- 
deep in the water and feeding on succu- 
lent lily-pads. The huge fellow saw us 
as soon as we saw him, and wheeling 
about with a snort and a mighty splash- 
ing he dashed to shore and plunged into 
the woods, where we could hear him 
crashing through the forest as he ran. 

Mud Pond was the first water of the 
Penobscot east branch system which we 
had come to. A short paddle took us 
across the pond, down the outlet, and into 
Chamberlain Lake, one of the largest 
and most important bodies of water in 
Maine’s great. north country. Striking 
off up the lake for about six miles, we 
came to a dam, necessitating a carry of 
perhaps ten rods, and then we were fairly 
launched in Allagash waters. 

While passing through Eagle Lake I 


remarked to Peter that I thought here 
was enough of a scenic feast to satisfy 
any epicure, but when, a few miles far- 
ther on, we glided out onto the glittering 
bosom of Churchill Lake and found our- 
selves encircled by a forest hem of vari- 
tinted green, lightened here and there 
by the first brilliant hues from autumn’s 
palette, and backed by somber velvet- 
clad hills, I declared in no uncertain tones 
that here was the scenic gem of all the 
trip. At the head of Churchill Lake, at 
Chase’s carry, a dam prevented further 
progress by canoe, and Peter and I had 
the pleasure of toting our canoe and 
camp impedimenta across the carry in 
the midst of a pouring rain. Below the 
dam we found the stream very rough, 
and, acting on Peter’s advice, I kept to 
the winding path on shore, while he skil- 
fully worked the loaded canoe down the 
tortuous channel for a mile or more. 

It was late in the afternoon of the 
seventh day of our trip when “ Betsy” 
(Peter’s canoe boasts that euphonious 
appellation) pushed her nose into the 
ripples of Umsaskis Lake and brought 
Peter and me into a veritable Elysium, 
more charming, more grandly magnifi- 
cent, than any other scenic offering Na- 
ture had before spread out before us. It 
was practically virgin forest from the 
water’s edge back over hill and dale as 
far as the eye could reach; smooth sand 
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beaches were to be seen at intervals along 
the shore, while almost straight ahead 
of us a bold promontory jutted out into 
the lake from the right shore, imposing 
and majestic in itself, but now made 
many fold more beautiful in the light of 
the setting sun, whose rays were just 
then breaking through the rifted clouds 
in the west. Peter said we could pitch 
our tent on the top of the promontory 
if we chose, and we did so, altho the 
task of getting tent, bedding, and the 
other camp necessities up the steep slope 
was no small one. However, the camp 
site proved ideal, and our cheery fire that 
evening must have been a brilliant and 
mystifying beacon for the beasts of the 
forest for miles around. 

Next morning we were awake early, 
thanks to the peculiarly plaintive con- 
versation of two loons out on the lake. 
Peter said if I wanted to visit one of the 
really best fishing and hunting sections 
of the State, as well as one of the most 
beautiful, he would take me across into 
Priestly Lake on our left and then over- 
land to Chemquasabamticook Lake. I 
would have enjoyed the trip, no doubt, 
but I had not time enough to make it 
comfortably; and then, too, as I told 
Peter, “ With such a name as that, I 
never could tell people where I had been.” 
So we kept on down Umsaskis and into 
Long Lake. A little farther on we 
passed a large clearing on the left shore, 
with farm buildings. Peter volunteered 
the information that this was called De- 
pot Farm, and that a great deal of hay 
and many vegetables were raised here 
for use in the lumber camps, and that 
splendid fishing and hunting were to be 
had throughout all the nearby district. 
“You come up here next fall,” Peter 
added with greatest assurance, “and I'll 
take you in where you can’t help getting 
a moose to be proud of.” 

Ten miles or so of paddling down the 
river brought up into Round Pond, 
which Peter said was the last pond or 
lake we would come to on the trip. Our 
course soon narrowed again to river 
width, and we found the current set in 
much more strongly from here onward. 
The next twelve miles of our voyage 
were quickly made, past charming 
stretches of wildwood scenery, the mon- 
archs of the forest seeming to stand 
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at “ Attention ” as we shot by them, and 
the soft breezes from the hills, laden with 
balsamic fragrance, whispering a wel- 
come to us through the treetops. Then 
we came to a good-sized clearing on 
the left shore, with the usual accom- 
paniment of farm buildings. We stopped 
here for the night, and found a most 
hospitable host and hostess in charge. 
They had but recently acquired the prop- 
erty, and were making plans for an elab- 
orate home camp at the farm and nine 
outlying camps to be situated at advan- 
tageous points farther up ‘the river and 
on the contiguous lakes. The home camp 
alone was to have twenty-one rooms, and 
cost $25,000. I have since learned that 
work on the buildings is already well 
under way, and the project has every - 
assurance of success. 

Two miles below this “ oasis of civil- 
ization,” which we found so charmingly 
located at one of the river’s most pic- 
turesque points, we encountered Alla- 
gash Falls and were compelled to make 
use of the eighth-of-a-mile carry around 
this pitch. Below the falls our graceful 
“ Betsy,” thanks to the strong arm of 
Peter and to the swift current, made 
record time on the thirteen miles of river 
which led us to the St. John. At Con- 














A Doe in Wading 
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nors Village, on the Canadian side, twelve 
miles below the confluence of the Alla- 
gash and the St. John, we found com- 
fortable hotel accommodations and a 
genial party of tourists who had just 
come up from Fort Kent and were able 
to give us the latest news from the out- 
side world. Next day it was an easy 
matter to slip down to Fort Kent, a dis- 
tance of some eighteen miles. This last 
“lap ” of our course was by no means an 
uninteresting one, however, since there 
were many prettily wooded islands to be 
passed en route, and a panorama of shore 
scenery which was ever new and never 
tiresome. When finally we reached Fort 
Kent we paddled down past the business 
section of the town, rubbing “ Betsy’s ” 
dark red nose on the river bank only a 
few rods below the town’s historic old 
blockhouse. From there it was a short 
distance to the railroad station with the 
canoe and camp kit, and an easy day’s 
journey home. 
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While the Allagash trip is undoubt- 
edly as attractive a canoe journey as can 
be found in all New England, there are 
several other particularly good routes 
among the labyrinthian northern Maine 
waters which are followed by vacation- 
ists every season. Prominent among 
these are the Penobscot West branch 
trip of about eighty miles, the Penob- 
scot East branch trip of one hundred and 
eighteen miles, the Fish River and lakes 
trip forming a circuit of a hundred miles, 
the Allagash Lake trip of about a hun- 
dred miles, and the St. John River trip 
of two hundred and thirty miles. All of 
these routes take the voyager into. the 
heart of Maine’s wonderful forest land, 
where Nature has bestowed scenic, pis- 
catorial, and game wealth with a lavish 
hand, and where; best of all, the blessings 
of an outdoor existence can be enjoyed 
in safety, and in full. 

Banocor, Mg. 


Slaves of the North 


BY ELLEN PAINE HULING 


On the edge of the world, where the white dark broods and winds moan ceaselessly, 
And there’s never a law of God or man beyond the Fifty-three, 
We toil for love of the grim white north and the good’of our Company. 


From the dank gray cliffs of the Cypress Hills to ice-locked Melville Sound, 
And the swamps where musk-cows huddle and freeze in the desolate Barren Ground, 
Where canoe will float or a snow-shoe scud, the men of our breed are found. 


We trap the marten and beaver and fox when the winter nights flash long, 
We run on the trail of the caribou, with each dog straining hot at the thong, 
Or, failing, we starve,—with our face to the north, for the spell of the north binds strong. 


Yet at times, when the work of the day is o’er, in the glitter of Arctic night, 
When our Indians sleep and their dogs still snarl round the circle of camp-fire light, 
When above the north-lights crackle and flare, redj green, and ghastly white, 


We dream of blue dusk on Laurentian Hills, where dim white birches sway, 
And the hot scent of clover and rustle of pines as the north-wind sweeps from the bay, 
And faint girls’ laughter floats down from the hights above St. Irénée. 


But the trail to the land of our youth is long, o’er the years and the trackless snow. 
We are dead; shall the north give back its dead? and our camp-fire glimmers low, 
And the north-lights flicker like ghosts of the hopes we dreamed once,—long ago. 


For a thin white wind wails over the snow; we are called and we may not stay; 
By its hunger, its dark and its uttermost cold we are slaves of the north for aye. 
And here in the dusk at the edge of the world we toil till the Judgment Day. 


CameripGg, Mass, 
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Music in America 


THE title of Mr. Elson’s book * is the 
first of many infelicities, for if such a 
thing as a distinctively American music 
exists at all, it is not of sufficient magni- 
tude in the tone world to make up a 
“History” of nearly 400 big octavo 
pages. But the scope of this volume is 
much broader than its title indicates. Its 
eighteen chapters are 
so many accounts of 
the varying phases of 
musical activity in 
the United States 
from the days of the 
Psalm-singing Puri- 
tans to the present 
year of grace. 

These . accounts 
provide a surprising 
wealth of informa- 
tion about the re- 
ligious beginnings of 
music in America, 
early musical organi- 
zations, American or- 
chestras, folk music 
of America, national 
and patriotic music, 

American composers 
(in all kinds of mu- 
sic, from the popular 
song or march to the 
symphony and the 
grand opera), Ameri- 
can performers and 
interpreters of music 
(of all classes), 
\merican women in 
music, the manufac- 
ture of musical in- 
struments, mu sical 
education of the pres- 
ent, and even musical 
criticism; in short, 
the book is a great re- 
pository of more or 
* Tm History oF AMER- 


The First Church Organ Used in America. 
Thomas Brattle, of Boston, in 1713. Now in St. John’s Church, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. From BDison’s “ American Music” (Macmillan’s) 


3 acmillan Company. $5.00 


less interesting facts, but those facts are 
set down without much regard for any . 
discoverable order of arrangement, such 
as would be requisite for a clear and 
succinct record of the development of 
the country’s musical activities. 

While he glimpses hastily at Indian 
music, he holds that it interests chiefly the 
ethnologist and ‘falls far short of form- 
ing a national folk-song. In the planta- 


Imported from London by 
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tion music of the South he finds greater 
promise of material for American com- 
posers. “It contains all the elements 
that contribute the power of folk-music 
in the old world.” But he wisely points 
out that the exhilarating “ rag-time” 
which many suppose has _ proceeded 
from this source, must be cleared away 
before a true use can be made of the 
plantation music as a folk-song founda- 
tion. 

Gratification is expressed that America 
has long had an able band of musical 
critics and authors, and that sentimental- 
ists have never headed their ranks. He 
says the excess of piano playing is “ the 
chief fault of our musical system,” and 
laments the lack of “ real music at home 
such as one finds in Germany, in Bo- 
hemia, in Hungary, in all deeply musical 
countries—ensemble music, violin, voice, 
flute, piano and other delightful combina- 
tions.” And American composers he 
warns against characteristic faults: haste 
and love of bigness. 


cad 


Country Living 


Liberty and a Living* was published 
some fifteen years ago, and now appears 
again, considerably enlarged and revised, 


but under the same title. It is the work 
of Philip G. Hubert, a New York writer, 
who undertook to prove that one could 
cut loose from town drudgery, live in the 
open country, get good health and good 
air and good food, and do his correspond- 
ing for newspapers and magazines just 
as well. Mr. Hubert discusses his new 
home, his garden, his sports, his bees; 
and does everything well. The story is not 
overdrawn, is suggestive and helpful. By 
liberty and a living he means getting 
bread and butter, clothes and shelter for 
his littles ones and himself, by the exer- 
cise of common skill in gardening—add- 
ing on the fun of outdoor sports. It is 
the story of a very simple struggle to get 
a chance at God’s sunshine, and escape 
the grind of city life. The book has the 
great advantage of simplicity and plain 
statement. 

The Fat of the Landt is another book 
which undertakes to give advice to the 


* LIBERTY AND A LIVING. By Phil H. Hubert. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.20. 


+Tre Fat or THp LAND. By John Williams 


Streeter. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
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tide of people now moving countryward. 
The book contains a great many bright 
things, and some helpful statements. If 
one were to open at the closing pages, or 
again at the introduction, he would find 
so much of honest countryman wisdom 
that he would be likely to commend the 
book. It tells us “ If the unborn would 
heed my advice, I would say by all means 
be born in the country—in Ohio, if possi- 
ble. .But, if fortune does not prove as 
kind to you as I could wish, accept this 
other advice : choose the country for your 
foster mother—go to her for consolation 
and rejuvenation ; take her bounty grate- 
fully, rest on her fatr bosom, and be con- 
tent with the fat of the land.” Unfortu- 
nately, however, the author, Mr. John 
Williams Streeter,.seems to have had in 
view the making of a book which should 
fetch the public. The result is a hodge- 
podge of stories, experiences, farm work, 
travels,—with an immense flourish of 
figures. He represents his book as de- 
scriptive of “intensive” farming. It 
goes rather to the other extreme, and 
portrays the work of a man who handled 
his money by the tens of thousands. How 
many of those people who are now work- 
ing outward from the cities do you sup- 
pose could afford two pig-pens each 
worth over $20,000? His horse barn 
cost $2,000, his forage barn $3,400, his 
granary $2,200. Of course, no such en- 
terprise as this can be undertaken by one 
person out of a thousand of those who 
are trying to escape the narrowness of 
city life. It would be very unwise to 
advise inexperienced people to undertake 
any such large enterprises in the way of 
land tillage and animal culture. 

The fact is we are still waiting for the 
one simple, straightforward book. that 
shall fall in with the tide countryward, 
and give it that sort of advice which will 
enable nearly every one to make a success 
of home-making in the country. Such a 
book will certainly come. It will be 
more statistical than the book of Mr. 
Hubert, and it will give expert testimony 
in the garden, in the orchard, and in the 
field. It will take the newcomer by the 
hand, and show him how he can make a 
living, and yet live happily—how he can 
win his bread among the birds and the 
bees, and the brooks, without losing his 
social and intellectual life with men. The 
new country life is not a life of isolation 
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or of narrowness. It takes in the rural 
telephone, free mail delivery, and the 
trolley. The author of the book that we 
are looking for will appreciate all this, 
and show us how we can have all the 
advantages of concentered town life, and 
yet live nestled on the sunny hillside, 
bowered in with our own gardens and 
orchards. 
om 


The Veil of the Temple 


In these days, when traditional views 
of the Bible and morals have been shaken, 
and science has given us a world of new 
conceptions which we have not yet had 
time to assimilate to our ethical and re- 
ligious philosophy, the greatest danger is 
that disturbed minds will seek shelter in 
temporary subterfuges,and be content with 
verbal plausibilities, rather than frankly 
recognize their difficulties and think them 
out as clearly and completely as they can. 
It is for this reason that we welcome Mr. 
Mallock’s new volume of philosophic dia- 
log,* in which he directs his brilliant 
dialectic against the numerous com- 
promise positions now popular, and 
thrusts into the chinks of every man’s 
armor. The book is not in itself an im- 
portant contribution to philosophy, but 
there are few persons whose thoughts are 
so thoroughly synthesized that they will 
not detect by reading it an unsuspected 
flaw in their logic, or perceive a new 
drift in some favorite argument. 

The framework of the book (which 
the publishers curiously call a romance) 
is that of the classical symposium. At 
a country house a group of men and 
women gather to discuss the present 
status of religion and ethics in the light 
of modern science, formally stated in 
three questions, first, how much of the 
3ible and Christian doctrine is in their 
old sense believable? second, what ground 
does science give for retaining those gen- 
eral hopes and feelings which all religions 
share as their common and inmost es- 
sence? third, if science does afford us a 
foundation for a religion of some kind, in 
what practical form can such a religion 
express itself? 

An advocate of each form of faith and 
no-faith has his innings; the representa- 

*THE VEIL OF THE TEMPIE; OR, FROM DARK 


') TWILigHt. By William Hurrell Matlock. New 
\ork: G. P. Putmam’s Sons. $1.50. 
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tives of ritualism, of the “ broad church ” 
with its symbolic interpretations, of the 
liberal theology, of the religion of’ hu- 
manity, of natural religion, and of agnos- 
ticism present their cases effectively, and 
with equal vigor demolish each other’s. 
Among the speakers, Spencer, Balfour, 
Henson and other well-known English 
leaders of thought appear in person or by 
proxy. After the ground has been com- 
pletely cleared, and we have been suc- 
cessively deprived, if we accept all the 
author’s argumentation, of our beliefs in 
the Bible, in the authority of the Church, 
in the obligations of the moral law, in 
the reality of the external universe, in 
the freedom of the will, and in the exist- 
ence of our own personality, we are led 
“from dark to twilight,” to the accept- 
ance of 
“the three constructive mysteries—that life 
is more than it seems to be, that the will is 
its own master, and that man, when his will 
is strong, may compel a will yet stronger to 
lend him its own strength, and associate its 
sublimity with his.” 


The tenor and phrasing of the argu- 
ment suggest that this book is to be fol- 
lowed by a sequel, leading from this dog- 
matic “twilight” into the open “ day- 
light ”—of Roman Catholicism. 

The main argument on which Mr. 
Mallock bases this minimum of religious 
dogma is 
“that if it is an illusion, it is an illusion of 
such efficiency that it forms the most vivify- 
ing element in the civilized life of man, and 
that all human morality which is more than 
the morality of an ant-hill is radioactive with 
its recognized or secret presence.” 


In reading this book, however, we be- 
come so habituated to its. methods of de- 
structive criticism that we are inclined to 
question even its few pages of construct- 
ive argument, altho we would not dispute 
his conclusions. The history of science 
shows that the practical value of-a hy- 
pothesis is no proof of its validity. Land 
surveying and geometry were developed 
on the theory that the earth is flat. All 
the laws of the reflection and refraction 
of light by mirrors and lenses were 
worked out on the hypothesis that light 
is composed of small particles of matter. 
If the only certain proof of the truth of 
religion is its usefulness, as Mr. Mallock 
apparently holds, we do not think. that he 
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has placed it on any solider foundations 
than those he thinks he has taken away. 

But we are indebted to any one who 
discusses so clearly and fearlessly the 
burning questions of the hour. Mr. Mal- 
lock’s epigrams at least will serve to dis- 
turb the slumber of the semper-idem con- 
servative, and to prick the 
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McFarland does not confine himself to a 
discussion of our more common native 
trees, but shows his true nature love by 
getting acquainted with those that are 
neglected. Specially pleasant are his 

notes on the nut-bearing trees: 
“ All these nut trees are only members of 
a great family of trees given by 





self-satisfied equanimity of 
the chronic compromiser. 
There is now both need and 
opportunity for a new 
apologetic; not defensive, 
not offensive, but con- 
structive and assimilative. 
Such work is being at- 
tempted in France by Loisy 
in the Catholic and Sabatier 
in the Protestant Church, 
and we need men of like 
spirit and intent in our own 
churches. 


Getting Acquainted with the 
By J. Horace Mc- 
The 


Trees. 

Farland New York: 

Outlook Co. 

While not a strictly sci- 
entific book, certainly not a 
botanical disquisition, this 
book is one of the most 
useful that has _ recently 
been offered to the reading 
public. In fact, Mr. Mc- 
Farland is a first-class tree- 
lover and tree-observer. 

“In the spring time, when 

the rising of the sap incites 
some to poetry, some to mak- 
ing maple sugar and some to 
watching for the first flowers, 
he considers the possibilities 
of a peaceful hunt, that can be 
made either in a city street or 
along country roadsides to find 
the beautiful.” 


He has discovered that 
the flower of the maple 
is one of the most beau- 
tiful of all the flowers 
that adorn spring. This is 
especially true of the silver maple, and 
most of all of the water maple. The 
leaves of the red maple—it is the swamp 
maple of some localities—as they open 
to the coaxing of April sun and April 
showers, have a rich, red hue, touched 
with soft yellow bronze and apricot. Mr. 





the Trees.” 
Company) 


Lombardy Poplar. 
“Getting Acquainted with 


God for man’s good; for man 
first comes into view in a gar- 
den of trees, while the city and 
the plain are penances for sin.” 


He has often visited the old 
beech trees, which shook 
down their nuts upon him 
in his childhood, simply to 
refresh his life and renew 
his grip on boyhood. The 
pure American beech is a 
tree that always wins its 
way into the heart of a’na- 
tive. It has a neighborly 
way about it, and whole- 
someness that induces. one 
to throw himself on the sod 
beneath, or, in the fall, to 
kick about the sweet-smell- 
ing leaves that have fallen 
with the nuts. How many 
of Mr. McFarland’s readers 
will understand his notes on 
two of our most neglected 
but really characteristic 
fruits? He thinks that 
most of his readers know 
something about the ba- 
nana-like fruits of the paw 
paw—four or five inches 
long, green outside, but 
filled with a soft and sweet 
aromatic yellow pulp. It is 
the very handsomest and 
most distinct small tree, 
with decidedly odd flowers, 
to be found in the Ameri- 
can flora: It is found in 
shady places and river bot- 
toms as far north as Michi- 
gan. The leaves are very 
similar to the persimmon, 
another American fruit 
which has been shamefully neglected. 
The botanical name is _ diospyros, 
which may be translated as “ fruit 
of the gods.” If greedily. eaten 
before ripe they are astringent be- 
yond all power of language to describe, 
but after they are perfectly ripened per- 





From 


(The Outlook 
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simmons are among the most delicious of 
iruits. In every way this book is worthy 
f a kindly welcome. Its illustrations, 
from photographs taken by the author 
himself, are delightful art. 


Sd 

The American Natural History. By William 

T. Hornaday New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.50. 

Those amateur naturalists who believe 
with their professional brothers that the 
everyday life of uninspired animals ex- 
hibits much that is interesting, and even 
dramatic, will find great satisfaction in 
this wotk by Professor Hornaday. The 
author’s long acquaintance with animal 
life in the higher classes, as a patient ob- 
server, has given him a position of au- 
thority held by few naturalists in the 
country. In size the book may seem a 
trifle forbidding to young people of four- 
teen or fifteen, for whom it is intended 
primarily, but if they will only open it 
anywhere beyond the preface and intro- 
duction the chances are that those ob- 
jectionable features will never trouble 
them at all. The size was inevitable, be- 
cause the author had so much to tell 
about; but the preface, with its relent- 
less opinions, and the introduction, with 
its formidable ar- 
ray of definitions, 
are features that 
are likely to an- 
tagonize those 
who differ as to 
the opinions, and 
also those who do 
not care for the 
definitions, just 
then. The scheme 
of classification 
on the first page 
of every chapter 
possibly was of 
more use to the 
author in para- 
graphing his 
manuscript than 
it is likely to be to 
the young reader. 
Few boys or girls 
are attracted by 
the tabular 
scheme of infor- 
mation. Putting 
aside these more 


From Hornaday’s “ American Natural History ” 
(Scribner’s) 
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or less techincal objections the fact 
remains that the book is a great and 
valuable collection of truth about the 
appearance and habits of creatures with 
which we should all have better acquain- 
tance. There are many facts about ani- 
mals that are not interesting to young 
people unless there is some charm in the 
telling. If the dry facts are mingled 
with the inherently interesting facts with 
simple skill, the young person’s natural 
craving for exact and complete informa- 
tion is agreeably satisfied. Not the least 
of the valuable qualities of Professor 
Hornaday’s book is the attractive pres- 
entation of all the essential facts con- 
cerning the species of mammals, birds, 
reptiles, amphibians and fishes which he 
has selected for description. The vol- 


ume is well illustrated with drawings and 
photographs. 


Descartes and Spinoza. By Professor Iverach, 
D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. $1.25. 


A volume in the series of the World’s 
Epoch Makers which the student 
of the history of philosophy will 
find worth consulting. It is not 
easy reading, particularly the part of it 
that deals with 
Spinoza. This, 
however, cannot 
be charged 
against the au- 
thor, since Spino- 
za, even in para- 
phrase, does not 
permit easy intel- 
ligibility. The 
book gives the 
historical setting 
and, also, a sym- 
pathetic and criti- 
cal presentation 
of the philosophy 
of Descartes and 
Spinoza. The re- 
lation of the sys- 
tem of each to 
the philosophies 
that preceded and 
followed them is 
clearly shown. 
The gaps in Des- 
cartes’s thought 
by which he be- 
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cameatonce father of modern materialism 
and of modern idealism are pointed out. 
His anticipations of later thought are de- 
veloped. A summary is given of the 
thought of Spinoza’s principal treatises. 
The failure of his system to reckon 
adequately with experience is empha- 
sized, but not without recognition of the 
permanent value of his thought. 


a 


Isopel Berners. By George Borrow. Edited 
by Thomas Seccombe. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.00. 


The lovers of Borrow are born, not 
made, and if one wishes to test his con- 
genital qualifications for joining their 
circle he can do no better than to read 
the adventures of Lavengro in the din- 
gle as presented in this volume. If he 
does not relish the fight with the Flam- 
ing Tinman, the debates with the Pa- 
pish Spy and Isopel’s lessons in Ar- 
menian, he need follow Borrow no fur- 
ther, no matter how humiliated he may 
be that he is not able to show the en- 
thusiasm of his friends for the vagrant 
philologist. The introduction gives a 


very good account of the life oi the au- 
thor and his attempts at truthful au- 
tobiography. 


st 


Collected Verses. By Alfred Cochrane. 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


This is an exceptionally good collec- 
tion of light and occasional verse. 
“Herein are neither ‘ dancing stars,’ 

Nor epic hymns of Life and Time: 


No Love, no Death, no ‘ giant wars,’ 
No measures lofty or sublime. 


New 


“ [But] country life, serene and sweet, 
A respite from the dust of town, 
The straggling, red-roofed village street, 
The wind that pipes across the down. 


“Rose gardens, wet with morning dews, 
And April blackbirds in the lane, 
Gray churches, hid amid the yews, 
With saints and shields upon the pane. 


“Then the old customs, lingering still, 
Amid the world’s untrodden nooks, 
Old faiths, old fashions, if you will, 
Old prints, old bindings, and old books.” 


A thorough simplicity of thought and 
versification, a pensive, reminiscent mood, 
a vein of quaintness, a touch of old- 
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fashioned sentiment, a. mild philosophic 
detachment from the immediate pres- 
ent, and a tendency to look at life through 
the spectacles of the past—such are the 
chief characteristics of these agreeable 
verses. Their humor, for the sum of 
all these qualities makes up a kind of 
humor in itself, is perhaps less American 
than English. It consists neither in the 
extravagance of the idea or of the state- 
ment, nor in the sudden disclosure of 
some violent absurdity, but rather in a 
sort of ambiguous balance between jest 
and earnest, together with a good na- 
tured conviction that there is at bottom 
very little to choose between human 
folly and a great deal that passes for 
human wisdom. ‘i 


The Iberian. Anglo-Greek Play. By Osborn 
R. Lamb. ith music by H. Claiborne 
Dixon. New ‘York: Ames & Rollinson 
Press. $2.00. 

Old attempts to write Greek plays in 
English were never conspicuous for suc- 
cess. Nor is this one. Its plan (plot is 
a term it hardly deserves) is of the slen- 
derest. The antique form has been fol- 
lowed in the unities of time, place and 
theme; and chorus and semi-chorus are 
employed for interludes of song. The 
conceit, as our forefathers would have 
called it, is rather daintily pretty in out- 
line, and in the hands of a poet some- 
thing beautiful might have been made of 
it. But the idea is somewhat crudely 
handled and the author’s verse, while 
sufficiently varied in meter, is for the 
most part decidedly commonplace. H. 
Claiborne Dixon, a young English com- 
poser, has furnished incidental music, in- 
cluding a prelude and three choral 
hymns, which appears from the piano- - 
forte arrangement printed with the play 
to be of about the same order of merit 
as Mr. Lamb’s verse. It does not call for 
extended ——., 


Dictionary of Contemporary Quotations (Eng- 
lish). By Helena Shaw. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

Those who wish to renew their stock 
of quotations will find this book val- 
uable for that purpose, and any reader 
will enjoy looking it through. There 
are some 5,000 quotations from British 
and American poets included, arranged 
topically, and well indexed. The word 
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‘contemporary ” is liberally construed 
to include any poetry written since 
1850, and even before. Every reader 
will wonder why some verses are in- 
cluded and why some are not, but the 
same objection could be raised against 
any quotation book, even one of the read- 
er’s own compilation when he reads it 
over after many years. 
ed 
The Mystic Mid-Region. 
Southwest. By Arthur J. Burdick. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's ons. $2.00. 
During the settlement of the West 
the first inhabitants of the country be- 


The Deserts of the 
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like. The book suffers by comparison 
with Van Dyke’s poetical description 
of the same region. It is a miscella- 
neous collection of uncritically gathered 
information. , 


The Viking’s Skull. By John R. Carling. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 


This is a novel of the old-fashioned 
sort, as full of romance as of unreality. 
The stage-properties are a “ runic ring,” 
descended from the Druids, or even from 
Odin himself, and a skull supposed to be 
that of “ Orm the Golden,” a Viking an- 
cestor of the house of Ravengate, whose 


One of the Desert Bloomers 
From ‘The Mystic Mid-Region” (Putnam’s) 


yond the hundredth meridian consid- 
ered it an insult if the term “arid ” was 
applied to the region, and they indig- 
nantly denied that there was any 
American’ desert, great or small. 
Nowadays this feeling is quite over- 
come and the arid region takes pride in 
its climatic conditions and its peculiar 
flora and. fauna. Mr. Burdick, altho in 
literary style he does not rise above 
the level of ordinary journalese, gives 
an interesting account of Death Valley 
and other Southern deserts, illustrated 
by excellent photographs of cacti, 
Mojave Indians, horned toads and the 


fortunes we follow ‘through the ‘pages 
of the story. The hero, Idris Ravenger, 
promptly falls in love with the heroine 
the moment their eyes meet, and from 
this point on there is more than enough 
melodrama to satisfy the most exacting 
reader. A mélange of Norse legendsiand 


rimes, hypnotism, phrenology;«‘arche- 
ology, a divining-rod, old tapestry; am‘an- 
cestral requiem, modern characters;can 
earthquake, two or three murders, :a:ship- 
wreck, things 2,000 years old and things 
of to-day—this is a dainty dish to set be- 
fore the novel — and it will tempt his 
jaded appetite for marvels. 
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A. Narrative of Medicine in America. By 
James Gregory Mumford, M.D. Assistant 
Visiting Surgeon to the Massachusetts 
General Hospital and Instructorin Surgery 
in the Harvard Medical School. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia and 
London, 1903. $3.00. 

This is not a systematic history, but 
a narrative of medicine and doctors. In 
thus avoiding the dry details of supposed 
medical progress and the reactionary 
phases of medicine, which have but little 
of interest for the general reader Dr. 
Mumford has succeeded in making an 
extremely readable book. Very few peo- 
ple will fail to find it almost as attractive 
as fiction in many parts, and it has all 
the commanding interest of good biog- 
raphy. Those who are inclined to think 
that the predecessors of the present gen- 
eration of physicians and surgeons were 
at all unworthy of our great enterpris- 
ing American Republic will find in this 
story a complete contradiction of such a 
notion. With regard to the physicians 
and surgeons of a century ago, the au- 
thor says: 

“Two things about all these men and about 
their disciples and followers are continually 
salient, their daring and their ingenuity—tra- 
ditional American traits. As Billings says, they 
may not have contributed many great things to 
the sum of human knowledge, they may not 
conspicuously have advanced science in the 
narrow sense, nor devoted themselves to ex- 
perimental research—those are the deeds and 
pursuits of a wider and more leisured civiliza- 
tion, reserved in our country for modern times 
and the twentieth century; but they did show 
the world how to apply the knowledge at com- 
mand, that desperate cases need desperate 
remedies, and that theory avails little without 
the courage to put it into practice. So we must 
think of those early years as producing men of 
unusual resource, ingenuity and courage; the 
best of them well educated and putting into 
service the best teaching of the Old World.” 


The lives of such men as Rush, Drake, 
Ephraim McDowell, who, in the back 
woods of Kentucky, did what the best 
surgeons in Europe thought impossible ; 
of Warren and Jackson, of Physick and 
Chapman, and the men whose names are 
forever associated with the introduction 
of ether as an anesthetic, besides Bigelow 
and Smith and Francis and David 
Hosack—all these represent details of the 
history of medicine that must prove not 
only a source of interest but of lively 
emulation for the physicians of many 
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generations to come here in America, if 
they would be worthy of the great gen 
erations that have preceded them. 
's . 
Bismarck’s Letters to His Wife. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.00. 

In the large volume of Bismarck’s 
Letters to His Wife, published. severa! 
years ago, the period covered by the 
Franco-Prussian War was but partially 
covered. Recently a member of the Bis- 
marck family found the missing letters 
in a locked casket among the late Coun- 
tess’s effects, and in May of this year 
they were given to the publishers for 
the first time. At least there can be no 
doubt as to their authorship. They show 
the same devotion so noticeable in the 
former volume to that very simple 
minded, somewhat peevish lady whom he 
delighted to call his “liebes Herz.” At 
the same time there is the print of the 
war hoof on every page, reddened with 
the blood of Frenchmen, whom he so 
cordially despised. Indeed, that is the 
feature of this collection, his contempt 
for the French, and his impatience at the 
delay of the Prussian Commander be- 
fore the gates of Paris. The admirers 
of Bismarck will find much to entertain 
them in this small volume. 

Js 
Handy Reference Atlas of the World. Edited 
by J. G. Bartholomew. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

The reader who has handled this vol- 
ume, which measures only 7% by 5 by 
2 inches, will lose faith in the conven- 
tion that an atlas has to be so big and 
unwieldly as to require a derrick to use. 
He remembers how many times he has 
read over passages in historical or the 
daily news with only a vague idea of 
their meaning, simply because to look up 
the geography of the localities referred 
to would have required a gymnastic feat 
for which he was disinclined. The in- 
formation to be got from a map depends 
more on distinctness and delicacy of 
printing than on the size of the page, and 
the maps in this little book are so well 
printed that they contain a surprising 
amount of detail. There is an excellent 
index, many geographical tables, and 
numerous plans of cities. Since it is an 
English publication, the British Empire 
is given a larger proportion of space 
than an American reader desires. 


New York: 
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Literary Notes 


Dr. Herter’s Address on “The Influence 
of Pasteur on Medical Science” is printed by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. ($1.00). 


...Captain Hains, whose sea stories have 
often interested the readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, published in Success for June the narra- 
tive of a personal adventure of himself and 
wife in a small boat off Cape Hatteras. 


...Ritualism is undeniably growing, and 
even those churches which had their origin 
in the opposition to such ecclesiastical forms 
are now adopting them. The Pilgr:m Press 
(Boston) publishes a small volume contain- 
ing prayers, litanies and simple liturgical serv- 
ices, especially for use in Congregational 
Churches 


...The danger of the spreading of disease 
by mosquitoes is now thoroughly demonstrated 
and many localities are taking active measures 
to protect themselves. The Report of the Gen- 
eral Convention to Consider the Question of 
Mosquito Extermination, published by the 
Brooklyn Eagle, gives the most recent infor- 
mation on this topic. 


..Parliamentary rules are like revolvers; 
they are of no value unless they are handy. 
Howe’s Handbook of Parliamentary Usage, 
published by Hinds & Noble (New York, 50 
cents), is very ingeniously arranged, so any 
ordinary question can be instantly decided in 
the heat of debate ,and in time to rise on a 
point of order before the chance has passed. 


..Mr. Charles Keeler’s essays on “The 
Simple Home” (Paul Elder, San Francisco, 
75 cents), are written especially to suit Cali- 
fornian conditions, but the advice he gives as 
to how a home can be made artistic, har- 
monious and beautiful in architecture, furni- 
ture and decoration will be appreciated every- 
where. 


....‘The Lighting of School-Rooms,” by 
Dr. Stuart H. Rowe (Longmans, Green & Co., 
$1.00), should be read by all who have the con- 
struction and planning of schoo!-rooms. The 
numerous ground plans and illustrations give 
a clear idea not only of model buildings, but 
of methods, such as the use of prism glass, by 
which the disadvantages of a poor location can 
be remedied. 

..A new volume of “ The Messages of the 
Bible” series of commentaries, edited by Pro- 
fessors Sanders and Kent (Scribner’s, New 
York, $1.25), gives the “Messages of the 
Psalmists, the Psalms. of the O!d Testaments 
arranged in their natural grouping and freely 
rendered in paraphrase” by Prof. John E. Mc- 
Fadyen. The ordinary reader will get from this 
version a new light on many obscure passages, 
and will have brought to his attention many 
beauties that he has overlooked. 
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Pebbles 


“Don’t you think he’s as ugly as sin?” 
“No; as virtue.”—Life. 

..“ That makes a difference,” said Willie, 
snipping off the left ear of one of the twins.— 
Harvard Lampoon. 

....Mr. Critique: “ Yes, indeed, my house is 
simply full of Titians.” Mrs. Nouveauriche: 
“Good gracious, ain’t there no way of killing 
‘em? ”"—Princeton Tiger. 

. Jig: “I just heard a hair-raising story 
in the smoking car.” Mrs. Jig: “ Mercy! 
About ghosts?” Jig: “No, a rabbit farm.”— 
Princeton Tiger. 


EXTRACTS FROM FRESHMAN’S- REGISTRATION 
BLANK. 

Name of Father? John Smith. 
Occupation? Wholesale Fuel 
Father living? No.—Chaparral. 

I’m glad I’m livin’ nowadays, 
For I have heard it said, 
That tho we earn our living, now, 
The Romans urned their dead. 


—Yale Record. 

PROBABLY IT WAS A WALL STREET BULL. 

A local butcher, while killing several cattle, 
came upon one steer which offered not the 
slightest resistance to his execution. After 
the animal was cut up it was found it had 
eaten a copy of W. J. Bryan’s Commoner.— 
Pittsburg special to the New York Times, 
May 15th. 

..When you call at a house where there 
has been a death, and the hostess asks if you 
care to look at the body, is it proper to refuse? 
And if you accept, what is the proper com- 
ment? “He looks natural,” is old and com- 
monplace, and doesn’t indicate anything com- 
forting. “He looks handsome,” is probably a 
lie. Would it be very rude to refuse to look? 
The books ate full of etiquet regarding wed- 
dings, receptions, Dutch lunches, church so- 
cials and picnics, but there is no guiding star 
for conduct at funerals.—Atchison Globe. 

THIS TIME NEXT YEAR. 

The lid has been off now since last Novem- 
ber. 

Mr. William R. Hearst’s allowance has been 
stopped. 

It is said that the St. Louis Fair deficit is not 
nearly as large as was first reported. 

A negro lynching took place yesterday on 
Beacon Street, Boston, just opposite the Com- 
mon. Et tu, Massachusetts! 

Mr. Bryan is offering a 97-piece dinner set 
with every subscription to The Commoner. 
Send for list of other premiums. 

Experts are unanimous in the belief that the 
first great action of the Eastern war on land 
cannot be much longer postponed. The Yalu, 
to date, has been crossed thirty times. 

—Puck. 


Father’s 
Merchant. 
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The Office of Vice-President 


In filling the second place on a national 
ticket, party leaders have usually been 
guided by several arguments and influ- 
ences which we shall briefly consider. 
First, if the successful candidate for the 
Presidential nomination is an Eastern 
man, his partner on the ticket is sought 
in the West, and vice versa. In making 
this geographical apportionment the 
South has for many years been excluded. 
One has only to recall the tickets of the 
last quarter of a century to see how this 
rule has been observed. It is suggested 
by common sense and a knowledge of 
human nature. As there is a tendency 
to find the nominee for first place 
in some great State (East or West) 
where neither party can always be 
sure of a majority, and where the 
candidate’s personal popularity and in- 
fluence may turn the scale, so also in 
filling the second place political leaders 
are wont to study carefully the material 
and the conditions to be found in States 
that may be essential and as to whose 
vote there is room for doubt. Of course, 
the fitness, experience, and “ availabil- 
ity ” of men are by no means overlooked. 
Sometimes, when well-defined factions 
exist in a party, that one which has been 
defeated in a contest for the first place 
is permitted to take the second. The 
Garfield and Arthur ticket was an ex- 
ample of such an apportionment of 
honors, designed to restore harmony. 
Similar agreements have been reached 
when there was no sharp factional divi- 
sion, but after a sectional contest over 
the first place. 

At the present time the Republican 
party naturally seeks a candidate for the 
second place in the Middle West, and 
preferably in Illinois or Indiana, owing 
to the weight of those States in the final 
count, and the possibility that one or 
both.may be lost. In 1896 and 1900 the 
Republican plurality in Illinois was large, 
it is true; but in 1892 there was a Demo- 
cratic plurality of 27,000, and for some 
years before that time the Republican 
margin had been small. If the Democ- 
racy is to be “ sane and safe” this year, 
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the Republican party will deem it ex- 
pedient to utilize all possible local advan- 
tages. This explains in part the demand 
for Mr. Cannon and the movement for 
Mr. Hitt. Indiana, for many years a 
doubtful and almost evenly divided State, 
supported the Republican ticket by small 
pluralities in the two Bryan campaigns. 
Here, again, it is expedient for the party 
to excite local enthusiasm and appeal to 
State pride. This accounts in part for 
the prominence of Senator Fairbanks 
among those mentioned for the second 
place. 

In all probability one of these three 
gentlemen will be nominated. Other 
strong men in the Middle West will not 
be considered, because they reside in 
States whose loyalty to the party at the 
polls is beyond question. We believe 
that Mr. Cannon is absolutely sincere 
when he says that he does not want the 
nomination or the office. In a political 
sense, however, his nomination would be 
an ideal one, not only because of its 
effect in Illinois. But there are other men 
better fitted by temperament and inclina- 
tion to preside over the Senate. Mr. 
Hitt is admirably equipped for the office, 
except with respect to age. He has al- 
ready passed his seventieth birthday. If 
he should be elected, he would take office 
at the age of 71, with four years to serve. 
The Vice-President stands as a possible 
substitute for his chief; he should be 
qualified by physical vigor to take com- 
mand of the Ship of State with a firm 
hand ‘in any emergency. The Speaker is 
just 68, but really much younger than his 
years. The nomination of Mr. Fairbanks 
would promote the success of the ticket 
in Indiana; that of Mr. Cannon would 
exert a similar influence there, for the 
Speaker’s sterling Americanism is ad- 
mired far beyond the boundaries of IIli- 
nois. Unless the Senator’s attitude has 
recently undergone a change, he desires 
to-avoid a nomination. Either Roosevelt 
and Cannon or Roosevelt and Fairbanks 
would be a strong ticket. 

We shall. not be surprised if the 
Speaker is confronted in the convention 
by a practically unanimous nomination, 
which he will not be permitted to reject. 
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On the other side the Vice-Presidential 
problem is a more complicated one. If 
we assume that Judge Parker is to have 
the first place, then the party will go 
westward for his associate. This would 
also be its course if the nominee for 
President should be Mr. Cleveland, Mr. 
Gorman, Judge Gray, Mr. Olney or 
Mayor McClellan. In all probability the 
first place on the ticket will be held by 
Judge Parker or some other Eastern 
man. The party has in its ranks no one 
of greater promise than John Sharp Wil- 
liams, of Mississippi, its new leader on 
the floor of the House, a man of tact, 
judgment, good humor, and broad edu- 
cation. But the time has not come when 
it can afford to place on its national ticket 
a resident of Mississippi. And if Mr. 
Williams were representing an Indiana 
district in Congress his usefulness in the 
House might prevent any consideration 
of his name for the Vice-Presidency. 

Neither in Illinois nor in Indiana can 
we see the coming Democratic candidate 
for the second place. Indiana offers no 
one; in Illinois, Mayor Harrison appears 
to be excluded by reason of local condi- 
tions; of the Mayor’s own choice, Con- 
gressman Williams, the country knows 
nothing. Mayor Tom L. Johnson, of 
Cleveland, is not in agreement with the 
conservative element and could not ob- 
tain the support of his State. Even if the 
party could be induced to look about for 
a candidate in the safe Republican States 
of the Upper Mississippi Valley, it would 
find no one looming up there. Ex-Sena- 
tor George Turner, of Washington 
(some years ago a Republican) has been 
named by the Democrats of his State, but 
the party will not take a man from the 
Pacific Coast. 

The Democratic nominee for second 
place is not yet in sight in the West, un- 
less his name is Folk or Francis. Mis- 
souri is a safe Democratic State, but the 
young Prosecuting Attorney of St. Louis 
(soon to be elected Governor) is known 
and admired throughout the land. For 
political purposes he might be called a 
resident of every doubtful State in the 
West. No Democrat of Indiana or II- 
linois could do more for the party in 
those States. But Mr. Folk is very 
young. He will not reach the constitu- 
tional age of 35 until one week before 
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election day. He does not profess to be 
familiar with national questions, and he 
has repelled all suggestions looking to 
his nomination, saying that he desires 
above all things to be Governor of Mis- 
souri, and that it is his duty to satisfy 
the just expectations of his friends by 
devoting his energies exclusively to the 
work of that office. Mr. Francis has 
been Governor of the same State, and 
Secretary of the Interior, and is now 
President of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition. We shall hear more of these 
gentlemen, but Mr. Folk’s age, like Mr. 
Hitt’s, is ground for objection. A man 
of 35 years will not be nominated, we 
think, to preside over the venerable 
Senate. 

If by some chance the first place should 
be given to a Western dark horse, the 
East would offer-a large group of per- 
sons available for the other place; but 
it is now extremely improbable that such 
a change will be made. 

The office of Vice-President is one 
that no aspiring American can afford to 
reject or avoid. Some have said that 
public men of promise can be shelved in 
it. The most notable attempt to shelve 
a man in the Vice-Presidency was un- 
successful. Any American prominent in 
public life who strives to avoid this office 
because he fears it will prevent him from 
reaching the only one that is higher, will 
probably have reason to regret his action. 


J 
A Week of Church Union 


May and October are the sacred 
months of the year, chosen for Church 
convocations. And as this is the era of 
union, plans of Church union have been 
the principal topics of discussion. The 
advance has been positive and hopeful. 

First, the plans proposed for establish- 
ing a permanent Federation of Churches 
make happy progress. The first great 
meeting in this city in October of next 
year is already assured. The Methodists 
in their General Conference have given 
their adhesion and made provision for 
fifty delegates, and the Baptists and 
Presbyterians have done the same. The 
Southern Methodists gave their adhesion 
last fall, and the African Methodists and 
a number of other denominations have 
since fallen in line. We may expect that 
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all, or nearly all, our Churches will be 
represented ; so that what remains is to 
carry out the plans under the experi- 
enced lead of Dr. W. H. Roberts, of 
Philadelphia, the Chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge. 

An even closer federation has been 
advanced between three denominations 
by the hearty approval by the Methodist 
Protestant Conference at Washington of 
the plan looking to closer relations be- 
tween that body and the United Brethren 
and the Congregationalists. 

But the principal interest has centered 
in the decision of the question of union 
between the Northern Presbyterians and 
the Cumberland Presbyterians. ©The 
General Assembly of each Church has 
this last week approved the union by the 
required two-thirds majority, which will 
send the question down to the several 
presbyteries for ratification. On the 


theological side, which was that mainly 
presented and considered, the action of 
the two Assemblies was superbly right, 
altho Princeton, as usual, managed to 
place itself utterly wrong. The objection 


to union put to the front was that of 
theology, a philosophy of decrees, with 
which men have no practical concern; an 
objection raised against the close fellow- 
ship of Christians, with which we have 
much concern; a conflict of ritualistic 
speculation against the essence of Chris- 
tianity. But on this subject, which dis- 
tracted men’s minds a century ago, saner 
views now control, and the present-day 
Christian feels that he has no war to 
wage with other Christians on the tech- 
nicalities of supra-mundane metaphysics. 
So we say that, considering solely the 
theological question involved, the ques- 
tion that was chiefly in discussion, the 
Assemblies decided superbly right. 

But there was another side, a moral 
side, to be considered, and on that side 
we fear that the question was decided 
utterly wrong. A condition to union was 
required by the Cumberland Presby- 
terians, which was that on request of 
either race the ministers and churches 
representing it might separate from those 
of the other race, so as to have in the 
same State a white synod and presby- 
teries and also a separate synod and pres- 
byteries for colored people. This was at 
the demand of the white people, who re- 
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fuse to have religious association and 
equality with negroes. Now this is not 
a matter of theology, but of Christian 
morals. To mere theologians a moral 
question may be of small account, but it 
massed large in the teachings and prac- 
tice of our Lord. He had little or noth- 
ing to say about prevenient election and 
grace, but much to say in parable and 
precept about brotherhood. He did not 
shun the Samaritans and the publicans, 
who were the despised castes of his day. 
He took great pains to teach that they 
were notto be shunned or separated. Now 
there is no secrecy about the purpose of 
this stringent condition. Its purpose is 
to shut out the negroes as unfit to asso- 
ciate in presbyteries with white people. 
Its purpose is absolutely unchristian. It 
divides brethren, not for convenience, but 
for prejudice; not for the benefit of a 
race, but out of despite to them. It is not 
expected that the colored men will ask 
for the division until they have been 
badgered into it and told that they are 
not wanted. They will be assured that 
it will be better for them, that they will 
have larger representation if they are by 
themselves; and by wheedling and 
crowding they will, it is thought, be per- 
suaded to ask, as a favor to themselves, 
that the separation may be made which 
their prouder brethren want; for how 
can the Northern Church grow in the 
South, in its rivalry with the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, except the negro 
churches can be set off by themselves 
after the fashion there prevailing ? 
Church union is a means to Christian 
fellowship, but if Church union is made 
a means of reducing Christian fellow- 
ship we would have none of it. It is no 
sure proof that a man is a Christian that 
he wants Church union—it may be out 
of ecclesiastical pride—but we have con- 
cern for a man’s soul who will discrimi- 
nate against his brother in the Church of 
God because he is black. So let union 
perish rather than principle, for which 
the Presbyterian Church has stoutly 
stood through all its history. No influ- 
ence could persuade the Episcopal 
Church to set off its negroes into black 
dioceses, and cannot the Presbyterian 
Church be as Christian as the Episcopal ? 
But the question now goes down to the 
presbyteries, and it is to be voted by them 
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whether they choose to learn the lesson 
taught at the well of Samaria to the dis- 
ciples, who marveled that their Master 
consorted with Samaritans. We make 
no prophecy as to the vote of the pres- 
byteries, for public temper is just now 
in aphelion from Christ’s Samaritan doc- 
trine; but this we say, with all serious- 
ness: If union should be approved, with 
its condition of separate presbyteries, 
let no colored churches be crowded or 
wheedled into the mistake of asking for 
separation. Let them make no consent 
to caste division. Put that responsibility 
on the other side and stand firm. But 
we hope the whole subject may be sent 
back to the committees for amendment 
of the basis. © 

Of the assured union of a small de- 
tached Presbyterian denomination with 
the Northern Church we need not speak, 
nor need we dwell on the very happy 
approaches of the Northern and South- 
ern Presbyterian Churches. It is with 
the greatest regret that we are com- 
pelled to disapprove of a condition 
attached to the most desirable union of 
the Northern and Cumberland Presby- 
terian Churches. 

For what says the Scripture? 
thing of this general tenor: 

“My brethren, have not the faith of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of glory, 
with respect of persons. For if there 
come unto your General Assembly a man 
with white skin and straight hair, and 
there come also a black man with kinky 
hair, and ye have respect to him that 
hath the lighter skin, and say unto him, 
Sit thou here in a good place; and say 
to the other, Go thou out of my sight 
into a separate presbytery, are ye not 
partial in yourselves, and are become 
judges of evil thoughts? Harken, my 
beloved brethren, hath not God chosen 
the despised of this world, rich in faith 
and heirs of the Kingdom? If ye have 
respect to persons ye commit sin, and are 
convicted of the law as transgressors. 
So speak ye, and so do, as they that shall 
be judged by the royal law of liberty and 
equality.” 

This is the old rebuke that rings down 
the ages, and we commend it to the 
presbyteries. Do they dare this con- 
demnation ? 


Some- 
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Ideas and Feelings as Social 
Forces 


DoustT.Less most readers of the letters 
by Herbert Spencer to American friends, 
that have been appearing in THe InpeE- 
PENDENT, have been chiefly interested in 
the rejoinder to Henry George’s attack 
upon the “ Perplexed Philosopher.” We 
hope, however, that this interest has not 
made them overlook or fail to reflect 
upon the letter to Mr. Skilton in which 
Mr. Spencer set forth his views upon 
the question whether the course of things 
in human society can be changed by 
teaching. He says: 


“Everywhere I have contended, and I con- 
tend still, that feelings, not ideas, determine 
social results,—that everything depends, not 
upon intellect, but upon character; and char- 
acter is not to be changed in a day or in a 
generation.” 


Like all great men, Mr. Spencer some- 
times wrote half truths. 

Undoubtedly certain brilliant social 
theories have had little appreciable effect 
upon the course of human progress. 
Plato theorized, Aristotle analyzed and 
explained. Society remains much as 
Aristotle described it; it has made little 
advance toward the ideal justice that 
Plato eonceived; and that advance has 
been achieved by other means than those 
that Plato prescribed. The fate of many 
other theorists has been not very dif- 
ferent. 

The causes of great events, when we 
are able impartially to look back upon 
them, are found chiefly in instincts and 
feelings. For example, few momentous 
wars have been deliberately waged in the 
attempt to realize a political theory. More 
often have nations “ drifted” into war, 
only half aware of what they were fight- 
ing for. Even the noteworthy excep- 
tions, as, for example, the Franco-Prus- 
sian war that Bismarck planned with 
such consummate skill as to make it ap- 
pear like the deliberate work of Louis 
Napoleon, have been more apparent than 
real, because the instigators have been 
compelled to await the “ psychological 
moment,” as we have learned to call it. 
Japan and Russia have been. contem- 
plating war for many years, and planning 
for it. Yet the real causes of conflict 
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have lain in.the antagonistic interests, 
sympathies and ambitions of the two 
peoples. , 

Nevertheless, ideas are true causes of 
social change, and the teacher of sound 
social doctrineisnot in the long run unin- 
fluential. Marvelous as was Mr. Spencer’s 
grasp of psychological principles, there 
is a phase of social psychology that he 
did not quite appreciate. There is prac- 
tically nothing in Mr. Spencer’s “ Psy- 
chology,” “ Sociology ” or “ Ethics ” ex- 
planatory of the phenomena known now- 
adays as “suggestion” and “ suggesti- 
bility.” The investigation of these proc- 
esses has fallen to the lot of younger 
men. Ideas and feelings do not dwell 
apart in thought-tight compartments. 
They mingle in infinitely varied combina- 
tions, and in a thousand subtle ways 
ideas determine the complexes of feel- 
ing, strengthening some elements while 
inhibiting others. This is the profound 
truth so brilliantly set forth by the 
Frenchman, Alfred Fouillée, in his 
“ Psychologie des idées-forces,” a work 
that should be better known than it is to 
social teachers. 

Had Mr. Spencer ever made a detailed 
study of some one characteristic instance 
of collective mental action, let us say, for 
example, a great revival movement, or 
the anti-slavery agitation in the United 
States, he would have learned that the 
secret of it all lies in the relation of cer- 
tain inciting ideas to vast stores of feel- 
ing, and especially in the power of ideas 
to act selectively upon feelings, awaken- 
ing some to resistless activity while 
subordinating or extinguishing others. 

This is a truth that the social teacher, 
the leader, the reformer as distinguished 
from the mere theorist, should master. 
A social theory as such, so long as it 
remains a purely intellectual product, has 
no influence whatever upon the course of 
events, but let it be converted into a few 
suggestive ideas, and so presented to the 
multitude as to awaken feeling, it may 
transform the whole face of society. 
Free trade as presented by Adam Smith 
in “ The Wealth of Nations ” was a the- 
ory only. Presented on the platform by 
Richard Cobden and John Bright as a 
concrete suggestive idea it revolutionized 
the policy of the British nation. The 
“Social Contract” of Rousseau was a 
doctrinaire book, but its vital ideas, trans- 
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lated into popular phrase by the Jacobins 
of France, and by Jefferson, Jackson and 
Lincoln in America, have created mod- 
ern democracy, including an amazing de- 
velopment of voluntary organization. 

The true social teacher is an inter- 
mediary between the theorist and the 
people. If he knows his business he 
grasps the fundamental ideas of the the- 
orist, and gets into sympathetic touch 
with the masses, to whom he presents 
the ideas under suggestive or inciting 
forms. It is true that the immediate 
causes of social change are, as Mr. 
Spencer says, “the aggregate of men’s 
instincts and sentiments,” but we cannot 
assent to his further dictum that “ these 
are not to be changed by a theory.” 


os 
Distinctions in Love 


ONE day last week a young couple 
boarded the west bound train at a little 
wayside station in Virginia. To a party 
of traveling men already in the coach 
where they found seats three things were 
evident: they were from the country, 
they were newly married and this was 
their wedding tour. The subdued radi- 
ance of the groom’s sunburned counte- 
nance announced the fact; the terrified 
partridge air of the bride confirmed it. 
The drummers thought they saw the hu- 
mor of the situation. Love was a bucolic 
comedy illustrated by this pair, and after 
the manner of their kind they made face- 
tious comments, applicable all the way . 
from the groom’s celluloid collar to the 
startling millinery confection worn by 
the bride. But when the meadow pink 
on her cheek suddenly deepened to scar- 
let and the bow of her lips unstrung 
from the smile between, he stood up, a 
huge, toil-toughened statue of manhood, 
stared at the giggling crowd, while an ex- 
ceedingly red Adam’s apple worked con- 
vulsiyely under his chin.: “ She’s my 
viet, I’m her oak; an’ the fust man. in 
this kyar as furgits what thet means air 
goin’ ter feel er storm in his branches— 
understand?” They understood, espe- 
cially the mixed metaphor. . 

That is to say, love is always a hal- 
lowed experience with which the vulgar 
must not meddle, even when it is illus- 
trated by an unfashionable young couple 
from the country. It is the inspiration 
through which the homely yoang man 
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discovered the same beauty and charm in 
ihe woman by his side that a more esthet- 
ically exacting man would find in a Fifth 
\venue belle. And for this reason it is 
the highest gospel teaching men and 
women ever receive of one another. 
They may fall from grace afterwards and 
forget that each is what the other thought 
him or her to be during the sacred court- 
ship days. But that is not the fault of 
love’s inspiration ; it is the loss of it. 
Meanwhile, the different reasons why 
men and women fall in love with one 
another are interesting and significant. A 
man of culture, endowed with that sense 
of proportion which comes from associa- 
tion with people of refinement and ob- 
jects of beauty and elegance, is often at- 
tracted to a woman because she reminds 
him of a Gibson picture, or some fair 
saint’s face he has seen in an Italian 
painting. Or, if he has the classical 
mind, she may seem to him a reversion 
to the goddess type, and charm his imagi- 
nation because she calls to memory some 
stately epithet from the Iliad. In any 
case the woman he admires must co- 
ordinate with what he knows of art, 
poetry or religion. He instinctively tests 
her by these standards. She must in- 
carnate beauty in form, suggest rhythm, 
and mean goodness to him—but merely 
by her appearance. He is not primarily 
a student of character or temperament, 
for in his circle of life these things are 
not in actual evidence. They are con- 
cealed by clothes, social conventions and 
the restraint people learn to exercise 
where self-reservation becomes the law 
of self-preservation. These are sophisti- 
cated lovers. They have studied love in 
poetry, art and life until even for them it 
will be an old experience. Besides, they 
have known all along what a courtship 
must consist in—meetings at luncheons 
and dinners, evenings at the opera, flow- 
ers, coaching parties, an up-to-date flirta- 
tion; finally, a careful inventory of 
charms and finances, and if the latter is 
satisfactory, the engagement follows. 
Cupid never worries with such lovers. 
They have outgrown his simple arts. 
Their courtship is cut and dried from the 
start, and there is not a phase of it which 
is not treated of in any book on etiquet, 
because in its last analysis it is a question 
of manners and money. Love isa pas- 
toral. simplicity, a primal tenderness 
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which does not comport with the fashion 
of their lives, 

But. in the remote country place, from 
which the above mentioned couple came, 
love is still a refreshingly original experi- 
ence. It is the daybreak of joy and hope 
for many who never knew before a 
thought beyond the dull routine of the 
day’s work. Nothing has prepared them 
for the gladness, humility and egregious 
courage.of such a sensation. For, there, 
a young man does not fall in love with a 
girl because she reminds him of a picture 
or a poem. He does not recognize her 
through his artistic faculties, because, ten 
to one, his faculties are not of that kind. 
Neither does she fit in with what he 
knows; for what he knows is so dull, so 
narrow and uninteresting, the surprise 
comes from the fact that she does not 
belong to any of the categories. But she 
suggests what he does not know, barely 
hopes—above all, she belongs to his 
scenery, to the rude interior of his home- 
longing heart. She is as symmetrically 
related to the woods and fields as the city 
bred man’s Gibson girl is to an art gal- 
lery. The lark note in her voice is as 
sweet to him as the other woman’s su- 
perb imitation of it is to the other man. 
The shy confession she makes of love by 
her very silence is more nearly correct 
than the brazen sword play of sensuous 
wit is in the society belle. In short, the 
bridal pair from the country doubtless 
had a really finer experience back of them 
than many of those who begin life with 
a European tour. To them love was a 
peculiar revelation, as sacred as if they 
were the only two people in the world 
chosen to receive it. And it has made 
such a profound impression upon them 
that they will grow old and remain faith- 
ful to one another on the strength of it. 

But this is not always the case with 
the couple who began by being esthetic- 
ally attracted to one another. A new 
Gibson girl often endangers the faded 
one’s happiness ; for it is astonishing how 
long the artistic faculties of some men 
remain unmarried after marriage. And 
it is equally disconcerting to know how 
many beautiful matrons in this circle 
have “ affinities” dearer than husbands. 
Fhere will never come a time in the life 
of the bridal couple from the country 
when they will not reckon “such do- 
ings ” indecent. Their vision is clear, 
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they know what love really is, and know- 
ing, they have no confusion about honor 
and dishonor, however well dressed. 


Js 
The Future of China 


WHATEVER shall be the conclusion of 
the present war in the East, the integrity 
of the Chinese governmental “ entity ” 
is pretty certain not to be immediately 
disturbed. Should Japan win, Man- 
churia will be restored to China, and 
Japan will take no Chinese territory. 
Should the belligerent Powers break 
even, things will remain as they were, 
with Russia in possession of Manchuria, 
while Japan will be predominant in 
Korea. Should Russia gain an impress- 
ive victory over Japan. she will annex 
Manchuria and strengthen her hold in 
Mongolia, but the European Powers will 
not allow her to take Pekin. 

What, then, will China do with her 
lengthened lease of existence? The man 
best informed and with the best good will 
to China is Sir Robert Hart, and in a late 
communication to the Chinese Govern- 
ment he has indicated what China ought 
at least to do. 

It is clear that she should immediately 
prepare to defend herself from that fur- 
ther aggression that would not be long 
delayed, especially in case of Japanese de- 
feat. She is threatened by rapacious 
Christian nations, and must take meas- 
ures of self-defense. She must create an 
army and a navy. 

Let it not be thought that China is an 
overtaxed country, however her people 
may be fleeced by their rulers. Japan has 
a population of 42,000,000, with an arable 
area of only 13,000,000 acres, and she 
pays annually to the state, exclusive of 
local taxes, the sum of $95,000,000 
(140,000,000 taels). China has 420,- 
000,000 population, and arable area of 
400,000,000 acres, and she pays only 
$72,090,000, which includes local taxes. 
These are not Sir Robert Hart’s figures, 
but those recently published in “ Oriental 
Series,” vol. x; but Sir Robert credits 
China with three times as many acres of 
arable land in the 18 provinces. 

Sir Robert would depend mainly on a 
land tax for the funds to create the new 
army and navy. The present customs 
duties, land tax and salt tax now produce 
only $55,000,000, and half of this is 
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pledged to the empire’s foreign debt. 
Some other source of income is therefore 
needed. Sir Robert would impose a new 
tax of some forty cents an acre, which 
would bring in, on his computation of 
the arable land, an income of about 
$550,000,000, of which half would be col- 
lected, a sum sufficient for the purpose. 

With this new income Sir Robert 
would favor the establishment of four 
corps of 50,000 men each, to be gradually 
increased within ten years to half a mil- 
lion men, including reserves. The esti- 
mated cost is only $34,000,000, which 
ought to be sufficient, as Japan’s peace 
army costs only $20,000,000 annually. 
Sir Robert would have three squadrons 
of navy, each consisting of 20 ships and 
60 torpedo craft, the cost of maintaining 
which he puts at $20,000,000, the cost of 
the Japanese navy being $15,500,000. 
Then there would be arsenals, military 
schools, etc., to be maintained, and a con- 
siderable sum would have to be expended 
for postal extension, telegraphs, rail- 
roads, salaries and the support of the 
court, also to come out of the new tax. 

Sir Robert Hart’s proposal does not 
seem impracticable, but its execution de- 
pends on the honesty of the local officials. 
This might be made the occasion of ex- 
tortion, so that the amount sent in to the 
Treasury would be but a small part of 
that extorted, in which case popular dis- 
content might rise to revolution. Yet 
something of this sort is absolutely neces- 
sary if China will take a lesson from 
Japan and maintain her self-respect and 
her position among the nations of the 
world. Nor would the awakening of 
China be a Yellow Peril to Europe and 
America; it is the White Peril which is 
imminent and against which China must 
arm herself. 

Js 

Women in the Organ Loft 

ALREADY we have a clear intimation 
how our Catholic churches are to evade 
the Papal order forbidding women in 
the choir. For a while they were 
very quiet on this matter, and talked 
only of the prohibition of modern 
figured music. First, The Tablet, the 
leading English Catholic paper, printed 
a long letter from a woman to the 
effect that it is impossible that the 
Pope could have meant to forbid women 
to sing in the body of the church or in 
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the gallery, where the choir and organ 
usually are, but only in chancel choirs, 
which are very few, and where, of course, 
only clerics have a place. The plea is 
ingenious, and further rests on the inher- 
ent right of women to take part in the 
worship. Says the writer: 

“Women’s claims—and we are so vast a 
majority in any church—to be allowed to take 
the place they were fashioned by nature to per- 
form, ought to count for something in what- 
ever decision is come to by our Bishops when 
official intimation comes. The fact is that our 
exclusion is besides unnatural and out of keep- 
ing with the spirit of the age, which the Church 
usually considers a real grievance to very many 
earnest devout souls, who for years have lent 
time and faithful service to the Church in this 
respect.” 


“The spirit of the age” is a noticeable 
consideration. But the device of mak- 
ing the Pope’s rule apply only to sing- 
ing in the chancel or “ sanctuary,” is 
being made use of in this country. We 
are informed by The Pilot that figured 
music, and so, we presume, women 
singers, took part in the consecration 
of Bishop Cusack in New York as late 
as April 25th, and at the consecration 
of Bishop Stang, at Fall River, a week 
later, altho in both cases only the 
Gregorian music by male voices was 
sung by the sanctuary choir of priests. 
But they interfered no more than they 
have for many years with the female 
voices in the organ loft. 

And now Rome adopts the solution 
suggested by the Catholic woman, if we 
can trust the reliable Roman correspond- 
ent of the London Tablet. He has inter- 
viewed the most competent authorities 
in Rome, and they explain the whole 
thing nearly away, in the line suggested 
previously, that the rule will apply only 
to the clerical choirs in the chancel, while 
in the organ loft or elsewhere women 
may sing all they please. We are first 
told that the ideal is purely liturgical 
choirs of men and boys, to be realized 
where possible, in cathedrals and rich city 
churches. But it will often be impossi- 
ble to dispense with the mixed choir, and 
in such cases they are not forbidden. 
Certain singing, we are told, belongs only 
to the liturgical choir, the Introit, Grad- 
ual, Offertory and Communion ; but they 
may sing. the. Kyrie, Agnus Dei, Gloria 
and Credo, and any of the Psalms and 
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hymns of vespers. And, indeed, all 
“these provisions are to be observed 
when it is possible to observe them,” 
which is lax enough, or may be. So 
those women’s sodalities that have been 
praying that the Pope might relax his 
rule many consider their prayers in a 
fair way to be answered. 


Sd 


Patronizing Home Industries 


THE frugal householder is again re- 
ceiving bulky catalogs laden with de- 
scriptions of manifold materials for sum- 
mer enjoyment. A thousand pages, shin- 
ing with vivid pictures and ablaze with 
bargains, naturally force upon the buyer 
a consideration of the offerings. The 
temptation of the mail order house is 
great; the presentation of household 
necessities ranging from prunes to brass 
beds is enticing ; the prices seem wonder- 
fully low for such splendid values as are 
described. 

Little wonder that the frugal house- 
holder ponders well the offerings and 
often invests in a money order, waiting 
with impatience the coming of the goods. - 
If, when received, the articles be what 
he wants, and if he have saved money by 
sending away rather than by buying at 
the home store, he is apt to felicitate him- 
self on his shrewd business judgment and 
to consider the mail order house a bene- 
factor to the far-off purchaser. 

This view is not that of the proprietor 
of the home store. He sees in the bulky 
catalogs a menace to his own business, 
and in the order of the frugal house- 
holder not only a loss of trade, but a posi- 
tive injury to the town. The heaped up 
shipments of merchandise that arrive by 
express and freight arouse decidedly an- 
tagonistic feelings in the breast of the 
merchant, and he wonders how many of 
his cutomers will take this method of 
supplying their wants. It is, of course, 
easily conceivable that out of the thou- 
sand pages of the catalog the householder 
might select all his supplies, and the home 
dealer would thus be driven from mer- 
chandising. 

Thus there are two sides to the propo- 
sition, and the buyer should remember 
the considerations of the home merchant 
in sending his order to a department store 
many hundred miles distant. Probably 
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not one of the patrons of the modern 
method of shopping at long distance 
would wish to have all the local mer- 
chants cease business. It would be ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient to depend on 
Uncle Sam’s mails for every article need- 
ful in home consumption. Household 
economics would permit no such delay in 
the obtaining of fresh coffee for break- 
fast or of vegetables for dinner. The de- 
sertion of all the home merchants would 
transform the small towns into mere 
groups of office buildings surrounding 
the post-office and the railway station. 

That thousands of people ignore these 
fine distinctions of mutual interest is 
manifest from the fact that in one city of 
the nation the mail order business reaches 
the enormous total of fifty million dollars 
yearly. The rich firms that depend on 
catalogs in attracting customers are in- 
creasing their facilities and the volume of 
their business is steadily growing. It is, 
indeed, one of the most notable features 
of modern business life, and the frugal 
householder is but one of a vast army all 
supplied from the same central depot. 

The extension of railway building, the 
rural trolley systems and the rural mail 
delivery have all aided in the develop- 
ment of this form of business manage- 
ment. The country buyer remote from 
railroad and without access to anything 
more pretentious than the cross-roads 
store is brought in touch with the enor- 
mous stocks of millionaire merchants. In 
consequence we read of single firms 
handling 30,000 pieces of mail daily, each 
one an order for goods and each accom- 
panied by cash. 

It is unquestionably commendable in 
the householder to exercise frugality and 
the growth of the mail order emporiums 
adds materially to the advertising patron- 
age of the big city dailies ; thousands of 
employees are utilized in filling the mul- 
titude of orders that center in the busy 
offices of the large concerns. Further- 
more, there is probably less expense in 
handling goods on such a large scale 
than in the ordinary course of small-firm 
dealing. But we have a mutuality of in- 
terest that should not be overlooked, es- 
pecially in newer communities where the 
local merchant has a struggle at the best 
and where he deserves the support of his 
fellows so far as possible. It is‘ for this 
reason that the people of the Western 
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States oftenest urge upon each other the 
precept of “ patronize home industries,” 
meaning thereby the upbuilding of insti- 
tutions near at hand. It is by this loyalty 
that the communities thrive. 

In many ways the mail order house 
does good. It opens the eyes of the re- 
cipient of the catalog or glowing adver- 
tisement to the large assortment of goods 
provided by industrious artisans; it 
forms a basis for comparison and a meas- 
ure of worth. Frequently it introduces 
into isolated homes features and enjoy- 
ments that are of untold value as edu- 
cators. When they serve in this way, 
adding to the richness of life and going 
beyond the limit of the local store in sup- 
plying new desires, their value to a com- 
munity is positive. It is only when the 
home dealer is robbed of rightful patron- 
age on such articles as he can and should 
furnish to the people around him that the 
catalog leads the householder astray. 
Just where this limit is each community 
must determine for itself. It does not 
reach so far in the West as in the East— 
thus accounting for the development of 
the mail order business in the Western 
States. 

Occasionally arises a prophet who sees 
a future in which all the business of the 
nation pertaining to the material welfare 
of the people shall be transacted at the 
business centers; when the mails and 
catalogs shall drive the local merchant to 
the wall, making of him merely an agent 
for the issuers of catalogs. This is pre- 
posterous. The business of the mail or- 
der houses will grow as does that of the 
nation, but the hold of the local merchant 
will not be broken. The frugality of the 
householder will never lead him to desert 
entirely the grocer on the corner or the 
favorite salesman in the dry goods “ em- 
porium” on Main Street. He, or she, 
needs them too often. 


Sd] 
When Santo Domingo Was 
Willing 
On the 6th of December, 1869, the 
American flag was-raised at Samana Bay 
on the island of Santo Domingo, with the 
full expectation that it would never be 
lowered. With this in view it was ex- 


pressly stipulated ‘that the money paid 
for the first year’s rental of the bay, 
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$150,000, should be deducted from the 
price paid for the whole island, in case 
of the ratification of the treaty of annexa- 
tion. This price was to be $1,500,000, 
which was no more than the estimated 
value of the property, docks, navy yards, 
custom houses and other public buildings 
owned by the Dominican Government. 
Out of this sum all the debts of Santo 
Domingo were to be paid, so the United 
States would have a clear and unincum- 
bered title to the eastern portion of the 
island. As a bargain in islands this was 
as cheap as dirt, and could not be 
matched to-day, notwithstanding the 
present low prices of West Indian real 
estate. 

Weare told at the present time that the 
Dominican people are opposed to any 
closer connection with the United States. 
This also was the argument a generation 
ago, and even when a definite agreement 
for annexation from President Baez was 
presented it was held that he had no 
authority to “sign away the liberties of 
his people,” as he was not legally elected. 
Since there are usually two or more 
presidents in Santo Domingo and it is 
often difficult to distinguish between two 
such prominent citizens as Sefior De Jure 
and Sefior De Facto, the argument had 
some force until it became known that 
the opposition to annexation so ve- 
hemently expressed by Cabral, the revo- 
lutionary leader, who was waging a 
guerrilla warfare from the Haitian fron- 
tier, was due more to his position than to 
his principles, and that when he had been 
in power in 1866 he had done just what 
he condemned Baez for doing, and had 
offered a perpetual lease of the Bay of 
Samana to the United States. Cabral, 
indeed, proved to be a boomerang in the 
hands of anti-annexationists in the 
United States. The eloquence of Sum- 
ner depicted him to the Senate as a sec- 
ond Lincoln seeking to unite the seceded 
provinces of Santo Domingo with the re- 
public of Haiti, but this interpretation of 
his policy was indignantly repudiated by 
Cabral himself in a public letter. 

There was then nothing left for the 
opponents of the measure but to claim 
that the people of Santo Domingo did 
not want it. But, unfortunately for this 
argument, the treaty provided for a free 
vote of the people on the question before 
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it had any validity, and the vote taken in 
February, 1870, was almost unanimously 
in favor of it. There were 15,169 votes 
for annexation and less than 400—that is, 
about 2 per cent. of the total vote— 
against it. 

In the United States Congress the pol- 
icy of annexation had a clear majority 
in both houses, but the treaty failed of 
the necessary two-thirds vote in the Sen- 
ate through the energetic opposition of 
one man, Charles Sumner, of Massachu- 
setts, who was chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Foreign Relations. Sumner’s at- 
titude in the matter has never been satis- 
factorily explained. President Grant 
went to his residence to consult him on 
the subject, and submitted to him the first 
draft of the-Dominican treaty. The 
President, General Babcock and Colonel 
Forney all considered him to have 
pledged his support to it. But then, as 
now, the question of patronage interfered 
with Senatorial interest in treaties, and 
by the time the treaty came to be voted 
upon he was much incensed at Grant for 
refusing to follow his recommendations 
as to appointments and removals. 

The opposition to the treaty took the 
form of a bitter attack on the character 
and methods of General Babcock, the 
confidential agent of the President, who 
negotiated the treaty. But Grant was not 
a man to shirk responsibility for acts done 
by his authority, and he notified the Sen- 
ate that General Babcock had only fol- 
lowed his instructions and that he en- 
tirely approved of his conduct. The 
Select Committee of the Senate appointed 
to consider the charges of Sumner and 
others that the treaty had been obtained 
by corruption, misrepresentation and 
threats reported 
“that in its negotiation and preparation the 
treaty is free from any fraud and unfairness, 
and that the agents employed by the respective 
Governments have all acted with becoming 
frankness and sincerity.” 


The Democrats and their Republican 
allies not only refused to believe the evi- 
dence presented to prove that the Do- 
minicans favored annexation, but op- 
posed the proposal of Grant that a com- 
mission should be sent to the island to 
make a ae examination of condi- 
tions there. resolution authorizing 
such a commission was, however, passed 
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by both houses, and Benjamin F. Wade, 
Andrew D. White and S. G. Howe were 
appointed to serve on it. Frederick 
Douglas, General Sigel and a number of 
scientists also accompanied the expedi- 
tion to report on special topics. The 
commission divided into small parties and 
passed through all parts of the island, 
conversing with high and low, natives 
and foreigners, officials and insurgents, 
and came to the unanimous conclusion 
that almost all of the Dominicans favored 
annexation, as a territory of the United 
States, and that such a measure would 
be of great benefit to both countries. 
This report was transmitted to Congress 
with a strong message by the President, 
but no action was taken. 

If we cannot trust either official repre- 
sentatives, a popular vote, or an informal 
canvass, it is hard to see how the senti- 
ment of the people can be ascertained. 
President Baez may have been a tyrant 
and a usurper, but has any other Presi- 
dent in Santo Domingo, before or since, a 
less disputed claim to his seat? The vote 
on annexation undoubtedly was not as 
fair an expression of enlightened public 
opinion as a popular vote with us, but 
neither are the other elections on the 
island. Certainly the people of the 
United States never had even as much of 
an opportunity of saying whether on the 
question of annexation they stood with 
Grant or with Sumner. 


Sd 


We could hardly believe it 
when first reported, but the 
statement is repeated and be- 
lieved, that a secret treaty has been made 
between Russia and Germany by which 
Germany agrees to guarantee to Russia, 
by war if necesssary, that no initiative of 
England or the United States shall bring 
about an international congress to settle 
the Far Eastern question. That is, it was 
agreed that Russia should be allowed a 
free hand in the expected event of her 
victory over Japan, and that no concert 
of the Powers should prevent her from 
gaining all the fruits of it she wants 
when war ends with a treaty dictated in 
Tokyo, Germany also being allowed her 
share in the spoils. The object is to pre- 
vent Russia being treated as Japan was 
after her war with China. But the con- 


Russia and 
Germany 
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tinued success of Japan seems to put a 
little different complexion on things. If 
Japan is successful, as now seems likely, 
it is not easy to see how Germany could 
give much help to Russia, either in diplo- 
macy or war. Russia would have to re- 
tire from Manchuria, which would 
necessarily revert to China, and Korea 
would remain under Japanese adminis- 
tration and rehabilitation, and Germany 
would not enlarge her holdings in Shan- 
tung. P 


Senator Quay knew and cared very 
little about statesmanship, but very much 
about politics. He believed in the boss 
system, and was himself the ablest and 
most successful practitioner of its arts. 
While we wish the race and its methods 
extinct, we are glad to be able to find 
something good to say of Senator Quay. 
He was personally a likable man, and 
he was a brave soldier. While the 
army of the Potomac was lying before 
Fredericksburg the army surgeon pro- 
nounced him unfit for duty, and he sent 
in his resignation. But when the battle 
was coming on he volunteered, took ac- 
tive part in the assault on Lee’s lines, 
and received a medal for bravery. The 
surgeon who examined him said he was 
a fool to go into the battle, but he re- 
plied, “I had rather die a fool than live 
a coward.” 

Js 


When an American missionary woman 
was captured by Macedonian bandits her 


friends had to pay the ransom. The 
ransom, no matter how large, demanded 
by the Moroccan bandit Raisuli for the 
return of Messrs. Perdicaris and Varley, 
one American and the other English, 
would doubtless be paid by Morocco; 
but when Raisuli demands that Great 
Britain and the United States guarantee 
that he and his band receive’ amnesty for 
all their offenses, and that the Moroccan 
troops be withdrawn and all taxes re- 
leased, leaving them independent, of 
course neither Great Britain nor the 
United States can make any such agree- 
ment. The two men may be killed, but 
if so there will be a bitter reckoning, and 
after it, under the new treaty, France will 
have a pretty free hand in Morocco, 
which is much to be desired. 
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Canada’s Railway Project 


At the close of an all-night sitting, 
in the Canadian House of Commons, 
on the morning of the 27th ult., the 
Government’s bill for the new National 
Transcontinental (or Grand Trunk 
Pacific) Railway was passed by a 
vote of 105 to 59.. The construction of 
the road is now assured. It is inter- 
esting to observe that the test vote was 
cast upon an Opposition amendment 
providing for Government ownership 
of the whole line» This proposition 
was based, however, upon an assertion 
that the obligations assumed by the 
Government in the bill would provide 
for almost the entire cost of construc- 
tion. Therefore, the leader of the Op- 
position argued, public interests would 
be more satisfactorily served if the 
road should be constructed by the Do- 
minion and owned by the people. If 
Government ownership of the unprofit- 
able Eastern division (which extends 
from the Atlantic Coast to Winnipeg, 
and is to be Government property) was 
to be desired, he said, it would be wise 
to provide for Government ownership 
of the profitable Western division. 
There is scarcely any difference of 
opinion as to the successful and profit- 
able operation of that part of the pro- 
jected road which will extend from 
Winnipeg to the Pacific, through the 
new wheat district ; but it seems prob- 
able that very little local traffic will be 
developed along a large part of the re- 
mainder of the line, between Winni- 
peg and the Atlantic. 


ef 
Trade With the Islands - 


In an elaborate report, issued by the 
Government last week, concerning 
trade with our insular possessions for 
the nine months ending with March, 
two points especially deserve attention 
—the decrease of trade each way, in 
the case of Porto Rico, and the fact 
that imports into the Philippines from 
other countries are seven times the im- 
ports from the States. The decrease 
of trade with Porto Rico is disappoint- 
ing. There was a loss of 8% per cent. 
in imports from the States, and of 6 


per cent. in exports to the States. On 
the other hand, trade in each direction 
with Hawaii and the Philippines showed 
a considerable increase. Porto Rico 
needs capital and immigrants from the 
States. In the corresponding nine 
months of 1903 the Philippines received 
from the States only $2,903,692 worth 
of goods and $21,168,801 worth from 
other countries. The islands sold to 
us $9,235,372 worth, while their sales 
to other countries were $13,497,039. In 
the present year there has been a slight 
change for. the better, because our 
trade both ways shows an increase of 
II per cent.; but the figures for the 
foreign trade, if they were available, 
would exhibit an excess almost as large 
as last year’s. This excess is due part- 
ly to the restraint unwisely imposed by 
the exaction of 75 per cent. of the 
Dingley tariff duties on all imports 
from the islands. 


THe plan for reorganizing the 
United States Realty & Construction 
Company, proposed by a committee 
composed of James Stillman, P. A. 
Valentine, Otto T. Bannard, Stephen 
S. Palmer and James H. Post, provides 
for a new corporation, with an author- 
ized capital of $30,000,000, which shall 
issue $13,506,000 in bonds. The new 
stock and bonds are to be offered in ex- 
change for the old preferred and com- 
mon shares, upon terms which are 
stated in our advertising pages. 

....An association of the trust com- 
panies of the State of New York has 
been formed by the action of the offi- 
cers of fifty companies, representing 
about $750,000,000 in assets. The 
president is George W. Young, presi- 
dent of the United States Mortgage & 
Trust Company. The vice-presidents 
are Otto T. Bannard, president of the 
New York Security & Trust Company: 
Theodore F. Miller, president of the 
Brooklyn Trust Company, and Grange 
Sard, president of ‘the Union Trust 
Company of Albany. Among the 
members of the executive committee 
are Levi P. Morton, president of the 
Morton Trust Company; F. P. Olcott, 
president of the Central Trust Com- 

(Continued on page 1292.) 
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New England Summer Hotels 
and Fire Insurance 


A TABULATED list of New England 
summer hotel fire losses has just been 
compiled by H. L. Hiscock, special agent 
of the A2tna. It contains much valuable 
information and shows the amount of 
property loss, the sums paid by the vari- 
ous interested companies because of in- 
surance and the causes of summer hotel 
fires in New England during the past six 
years. 

During the period covered by the re- 
port there were seventy-eight hotels 
burned and thirty-one partial losses. The 
total property loss is estimated at $1,116,- 
849, while the loss to insurance compa- 
nies was $747,495. Figures on three 
hotels that were not obtainable because 
of litigation will doubtless ultimately 
somewhat. increase the aggregate insur- 
ance loss. 

The defective chimney figures as an 
extra hazardous risk in the table. The 
following is a list of the causes of the 
New England summer hotel fires, to- 
gether with the amounts paid and per- 
centages : 

Per cent. 


$36,500 5 
173,165 23 


Carelessness of workmen... 

Defective chimney 

Electricity (defects in equip- 
ment) 

Explosion of lantern 

Exposure 

Fireworks 


82,160 11 
11,200 2 
89,333 5 
4,000 % of 1 
2,000 % of 1 
18,970 3 
93,620 12 
137,000 18 
120,234 16 


Furnaces and stoves 

Incendiary 

Plumbers and tinners 

Unknown 

Partial 
causes 


losses of various 


29,313 4 
$747,495 100 


The losses by States for the six years 
is shown in the following table: 
Insurance 
paid. 
$191,699 
168,827 
8,660 
176,918 
171,088 
6,000 


$718,182 
29,314 


$747,496 


Loss. 
$300,460 
214,920 
13,660 
267,347 
278,198 
12,000 


$1,086,585 
30,264 


$1,116,849 


New Hampshire.... 
Vermont 
Massachusetts ..... 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
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pe | 
a) 
2) 
The Late Charles Henry Booth, the World’s 
Oldest Policyholder 


CHARLES HENRY BootH, who died 
at Englewood, N. J., on Sunday last, in 
his one’ hundred and first year, was 
the world’s oldest policyholder. . Mr. 
Booth was born in Stratford, Conn., on 
September 13th, 1803. Last year, 
when he attained the age of 100, the - 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 
which Richard A. McCurdy is Presi- 
dent, prepared a handsome testimonial 
in honor of the event. Mr. Booth has 
until very recently been very active, and 
much of his time was spent out of doors 
working about his house. Prior to his 
last illness he had never. had any se- 
rious sickness since early manhood. 
He did not use tobacco or stimulants, 
to-which fact he attributed his extraor- 
dinary vigor, which permitted him to 
shave himself daily, even after he at- 
tained the age of 100. 
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pany; John E. Borne, president of the 
Colonial Trust Company; Henry C-. 
Deming, president of the Mercantile 
Trust Company; George H. Southard, 
president of the Franklin Trust Com- 
pany, and Julian? D. Fairchild, presi- 
dent of the Kings County Trust Com- 
pany. The first regular meeting will 
be held in September. 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


These pages, selected from the 1904 
edition of the Tiffany Blue Book, are two- 
thirds the actual size. 

- Patrons will find this little catalogue a 
helpful guide in the selection of wedding 
presents or other gifts. 

There are no illustrations; the book con- 
tains 446 pages of concise descriptions with 
range of prices of Tiffany & Co.'s stock. 

A copy of the Blue Book will be sent 
to intending purchasers without charge. 
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T ISN’T THE USE| 
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that makes them old before 
their time; it’s:the rubbing and 
straining on a washboard—get- 
ting the dirt out by main 
strength. 


FARLINE. 


THE IMPROVED SOAP 
is in powdered form for your 
convenience. As it washes 
without rubbing, it saves the 
worst of the wear. 











PEARLINE ENJOYS THE 
LARGEST SALE AMONG 


Intelligent Women 
































VACATION NOTES. 


The Great American Tea Company have facilities for fill- 
ing promptly all orders for out of town customers as well 
as from families about to leave town for the summer. 


Atlantic City is undoubtedly the most popular sea- 
side resort on the Atlantic Coast, and the Royal Pal- 
ace Hotel is one of the finest of its many fine hotels. 
Located directly on the famous board walk. it has 
three hundred rooms fronting on the ocean. An illus- 
trated descriptive booklet will be sent on application. 


Among the Adirondack resorts the Hotel Amper- 
sand offers especial attractions for the young people. 
It is located on lower Saranac Lake and has a e 
golf course, as well as opportunities for boating, fish- 
ing and swimming. There is a tennis court, and supe- 
rior music is furnished for dancing. House opens 
June 25th. 


The famous Pequot House, of New London, Conn., 
opens its doors for the season on June 22nd. The 
twenty-two adjoining cottages will be ready to receive 
their occupants a week earlier. Among the events of 
the summer at New London are the Harvard-Yale 
‘varsity race, June 30th, and the New York Yacht 
Club rendezvous, August 13th, 14th and 15th. 


Some of our readers durirg their summer outing 
will be likely to observe with more or less intelligence 
the operations of the dairy farmer, and the less 
thoughtful will conclude that it is “ good luck ” which 
makes one dairyman prosperous and his neighbor un- 
fortunate. ‘This is by no means a just conclusion. 
Those dairymen who use the U. 8S. Cream Separator 
claim that it has a great deal to do with their success. 
They say the 1904 model is the handiest and best 
cream separator on the market. It will pay those 
who are interested to thoroughly investigate its mer- 
its. A descriptive catalog, fully illustrated, will be 
sent free to any address on application to the manu- 
a the Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows 
“als, Vt. 





There is no more delightful place to spend the early 
summer than in Woodstock, Vermont, among the 
mountains, and Woodstock Inn, which is open the year 
around, provides first-class accommodations for tran- 
sient and permanent guests. There are through trains 
during the summer season from New York and Boston. 


If you are looking for a summer home which is 
easy of access from New York, try the Mizzen Top 
Hotel and cottages at Quaker Hill, N. Y., up among 
the Dutchess County hills. It is only 90 minutes 
from Forty-second street. The air is pure and brac- 
ing, the elevation being 1,200 feet. 


The latest addition to the fleet of Hudson River 
steamers is the “‘C. W. Morse,” the new boat of the 
People’s Evening Line hetween New York and Albany. 
The “ Morse” is a magnificent creation and has ac- 
commodations for more passengers than any steamer 
plying the American coast or inland waters. It is 
needless to say that nothing in the construction or 
pen ae of the steamer which pertains to safety. 
comfort, convenience or Inxury has been omitted.- A 
trip np the Hudson River on the “ Morse” may well 
be the event of a vacation. 


A VERITABLE LABOR-SAVER. 


Among the many devices to lighten the labor of 
the accountant none is more ingenious than the add- 
ing machine. It has become as much a necessity in 
the modern banking and business office as a type 
writer. The superiority of the Burroughs Adding 
Machine has been amply demonstrated. It is in daily 
use in nearly every bank and in thousands of business 
houses all over the United States. A few of its many 
uses in banks are the balancing of pass books and 
Clearing House exchanges, listing checks, deposits and 
discounts. In business offices it is used for making 
up pay-rolls, sales tickets, monthly statements, inven- 
tories, trial balances, making footings in cash books, 
ete. Its use arantees accuracy and speed. The 
makers of this wonderful machine, the American 
Arithmometer Company, St. Louis, Mo., offer to send ~ 
one for thirty days’ free trial. A handsome booklet 
describing the machine and its uses in detail will be 
sent upon application. = 
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In 5-Lb. Lots @Boc. a Pound 


SPECIAL OFFER bir’ Goons 


On a sample order of $5.00 and upwards of Teas, Coffees 
Spices, Extracts and Baking Powger, we will allow you 20 per 
cent. off and pay all ex charges, 80 that you may 
thoroughly test the quality of 8. Thisis a chance that is seldom 
offered ; it gives all a chance purchase our goods at less than 


wholesale prices. . 
We are selling the 
thew Chor, GOc. Teas 
IN THE U. 8. ALL KINDS. 
Oolong, Evg. Breakfast, 8 hong, Congou Mixed, 
Japan, Imperial, Gunpowder, Young Hyson, Ceylon, 
Good Oolongs, Mixed and Eng. Breakfast 25 and 30c a Ib. 


Weareselling OPCs, CJOfFeoe 


THE BEST 
Geod Roasted Coffees, 12, 15, 18 and 20c. a Ib. 
i ALL COFFEES FRESHLY ROASTED. 
Full Line of Groceries Sold at Almost Cost, Charges Paid. 
For ful) particulars address C. W. B., care 


THE GREAT AMERICA le 
P. 0. Bex 289. 31 yj ee ee vas 





THE FRONTENAG. 


The’Hotel Frontenac is located on the Island Frontenac 
ary | known as Round Island), a mile in length, high, 
bold and rocky, and fringed with heavy forest growth, 
through which pleasant paths lead to shady nooks which 
invite rest. Around the borders of the Island are numerous 
attractive cottages, which, with the Hotel, form the natu- 
ral center of life at the Thousand Islands. Commencing as 
the St. Lawrence River leaves Lake Ontario and contin’ 
down the river for more than thirty miles, lie the Thousan 
Islands (nearly 2,000 in number), varying in size from a few 
feet only to several miles in length, and studding the stream 
with places of beauty, rest and recreation. In all our coun- 
try no scenery so enchanting and distinctive is presented 
for admiration and enjoyment as this region. m the 
moment that the first | samo foliage appears in the Spring, 
till the Autumn frosts have changed the Summer tints to 
red, brown and gold, it is a place for rest and pleasure. 
September is a particularly charming month here. The 
Frontenac accommodates 500 guests. The golf links and 
tennis courts are kept in the best condition. Fishing is 
here the favorite pastime. For further information ad- 
dress MR. C. G. TRUSSELL. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Post 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Dalen, $1.56 a year exten. 
Order for the c of an address should be received one 
week before oun to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 
‘ersons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
‘epted, shoud send a stamped and ad envelope. 
cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves respon- 
'e fortheir return. Authors should preserve a copy. 





BOTH JAWS SHOT AWAY 


Still a Successful Business Man. 





A man who had both jaws shot away had trouble eating 
ordinary food but found a food-drink that supplies the 
nutriment needed. He says: 

‘**T have been an invalid since the siege of Vicksburg, in 
1866, where I was wounded by a Minie ball passing through 
my head and causing the entire loss of my jaws. Iwas a 
drummer boy and at the time was leading a skirmish line, 
carrying a gun. Since that time I have been awarded the 
medal of honor from the Congress of the United States for 
gallantry on the field. 

“The consequences of my wound were dyspepsia in its 
most aggravated form andI finally proved ordinary coffee 
was very hard on my stomach so I tried Postum and got 
better. Then I tried common coffee again and got worse. 
I did this several times and finally as Postum helped me 
every time I continued to use it, and how often I think 
that if the Government had issued Postum to us in the 
Army how much better it would have beén for the soldier 
boys than coffee. 

“ Coffee constipates me and Puostum does not: coffee 
makes me spit up my food, Postum does not: coffee keeps 
me awake nights. Postum does not. There ig no doubt 
coffee is too much of a stimulant for most people and is the 
cause of nearly all the constipation. 

“This is my experience and you are at liberty to use my 
pame.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle. Creek, Mich. 

Look in each pkg. for the famous little book, ‘‘ The Road 
to Wellville.” 


A VALUABIE PUBLIGATION. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad 1904 Summer Ex- 
cursion Route Book. 


On June 1 the Passenger Department of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company will publish the 1904 edi- 
tion of the Summer Excursion Route Book. This work 
is designed to provide the public with descriptive 
notes of the principal summer resorts of Wastern 
America, with the best routes for reaching them, and 
the rates of fare. It contains all the principal sea- 
shore and mountain resorts of the Hast, and over 
seventeen hundred different routes or combinations 


_ of routes. The book has been compiled with the great- 


est care, and altogether is the most complete and 
congrencnsnve handbook of summer travel ever offered 
to the public. 

The cover is handsome and striking, printed in 
colors, and the book contains several maps, presenting 
the exact routes over which tickets are sold. The 
book is profusely illustrated with fine half-tone cuts 
of scenery at the various resorts and along the lines 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 

On and after June 1 this very interesting book may 
be procured at any Pennsylvania Railroad ticket office 
at the nominal price of ten cents, or, eo applica- 
tion to Geo. W. ord, eral Passenger Agent, Broad 
pont my ee Philadelphia, Pa., by mail for twenty 
cents.—Adv. 


STEEL GEILINGS. 


eel 
soo sp | 
Street, New York City. 
upon application. 


The cover design on the current issue of Tum IN- 
DEPENDENT is from a Pa copyrighted in 1903 
by Turnbull, New Yor 


Whe ae eee 
DUDD, MEAD & CO. New York” 


experience. 
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EDUCATION 





Connecticut 


MISS PORTER’S SCHOOL, Farmington, Conn. 


Next school year opens Sept. 29, 1904. For full information, a 
ply to MRS. ROBERT PORTER KEEP. a 





— 





M®:; REWTON B. HOBART, Priucipal of Green- 
wich Academy, Greenwich, Conn., recetves three 
boys into his home, carefully ———— their studies and givin; 
his personal attention to their welfare in school and out. r 
and tuition, $700, Highest references. 


THE WEANTINAUG SCHOOL, 


FOR YOUNG BOYS 
New [lilford, Conn. Second half year begins Feb. 1, 1904. 
Boarding ‘School of high grade. Prepares for the best sec- 
ondary schools. Excellent nasium and field for outdoor 
sports. Ideal location. Highest references. Send for pam- 
phiet. Rev. Frank BARNARD Draper, Head Master. 











FOR GIRLS 
Old Lyme, Conn. 
Coll reparato ani elective 
coqrere Unusual advantages in Music 
and Languages Gymnasium, and all 
outdoor sports, 25 acres of grounds. 

The “Annex,” for gir's under fourteen, 
is in care of trained nurse. Forcatalogue 
address 
MRS. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD, 

Principal 
Lyme, 

















WASHINGTON, Litchfield Co., Conn. 

. Home and Prepara- 
Ridge School. tory School for Boys. 
College preparation a specialty. Individual instruc- 
tion. Cottage System. Modernequipment. Large 
grounds. Perfect sanitation. Athletic facilities, 
Base Ball, Foot Ball, Tennis, Golf, etc. Ilus- 


trated circular 
WILLIAM G. BRINSMADE (Harvard , Prin. 





District of Columbia 


pion 





~ —_ Soin == 5 Se 
WASHINGTON, D.©. Select Home Schoo 
Young Ladies. ite lar and Elective } hg Ky are 
Expression, Physical Training. For catalogue R address : 
Arthur T. Ramsay, Principal. Judith L. Steele, Associate Prineipal. 








Illinois 


Todd Seminary for Boys 


An ideal Home School near Chicago. 57th year. 
Nose HI.t, Principal. Woopstock, Ii, 








Massachusetts 


HOME SCHOOL 


—FOR— 


Backward Children and Youth 


Mrs. W. D. HERRICK, “Tisss** 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


was the first school of high grade to combine with thorough literary 
work the theory and practice of Domestic Science. 

Cooking, Home Sanitation, Sewing, Dress Cutting, Bookkeeping, 
FREE. Special adyantages in Music and Art under Boston mas- 
ters, A young woman is fitted both to manage and to grace a Home, 
Lessons in Conversation and Walking. Adjacent Boston ad. 
vantages. Fine Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. Canoeing, Golf, 
Tennis, “A sound mind in a sound body.” 

Limited number. Always full. Apply early. 

For catalogue address. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Auburndale, Mass. 











& Emerson College of Oratory 
Largest School of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy 
in America. 8 T Sessi For catalogue, address 
Hewry Lawrence SouTHWICK, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston. 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


Open only te Bachelors ot Arts, Science, or Philesophy, 
and Persens of Equivalent Standing. 


The course of study required for the degree of M.D. is of four 
| duration. The next year begins Sept. 29, 1904, and ends on 
he last Wednesday in June, 1905. 


COURSES FOR GRADUATES IN MEDICINE. 

Courses of instruction are offered for graduates of recognized 
medical schools, and are given in all the subjects of practical and 
scientific medicine. 

The extensive laboratories of the school are inferior to none, and 
the clinical advantages afforded by the hospitals of Boston are 
unequaled in quality and extent. 


SUMMER COURSES. 
During the summer, courses fn many branches of practical and 
scientific medicine are given to both medical students and uates. 
Facilities for research work are offered in all of the laboratories 


For detailed announcements address . 


DR. WM. L. RICHARDSON, Dean, 
Harvard Medical School, 688 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


r-year courses of study leading to the of 8.B:; in 
hanical, and Electrical Engineering, Mining and Metal- 
hitecture, Landscape Architecture, Forestry, Chemistry, 
Biology, = and Hygiene (preparation for medical 
schools), Science for Teachers, and a course in General Science. 
Students are admitted to regular standing by examination and by 
transfer from other Schools or Colle; Spetoved Special Students 
may be admitted without examination. e Catal will be sent 
on application to the Secretary, J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, 
ridge, Mass. 


Cam 
N 8. SHALER, Dean. 





offers four 
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Sedgwick School 


A Home Schoo] for bape ons and | ron men preparing 
or college or business ied by = helpful 
in influences in the beautiful Berkshire Hills 

fupils are members of the Principal’s. family and re- 
ceive constant personal attention. Right habits and man- 
ly Christian character are the chief a: 

Pupils carefully enheanes, and number limited. 

Courses of stu: t rigid, pu ‘8 belag advanced as 
rapidly as their abi ties warrant pecial encouragement 
given to talent for music. 

Exceptional opportunities for gymnastic training and 

athiee sports, , ecadns g, baseball and’t tennis, hockey, 
snow-shoeing, tobogganing, base and football. 

For Year Book, addre 


E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principal 
Great Barrington, Mass. 














New Jersey, Bordentown. 
Bordentown 


Military Institute 

Combines military and mental 

™, training. habits of neatness 

>, and promptness. with pleas- 
» ant home surroundings. 

Endeavors to discover and 

» develop a boy’s falents. 

3 Three courses— Scientific, 
Classical and English. 

College Preparatory. 
Catalogue on request. 
Rev. T.H. Lanpon, A M., Prin. Maj. T. D. Lanpon, Com. 


No compromise on liquor, hazing or tobacco. 


Centenary Collegiate 




















MasSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Rev. SAMUEL V. CoLz, A.M., D.D. 
70th year begins Sept. 14, 1904. Endowed colle re t 
Certificates to College. Advanced courses for highs chool grads 


h-school ~ a 
ates and Others. Art in ~~ N Expertenced teachers. 


Steam 
pesket oe tht thirt c 
address 1, within out EMINARY, Norton, Mass 





In the Berkshire Hills 


Miss Hall’s School for Girls 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal. 


WABAN SCHOOL, “4? Akiss. 


A Superior School for Boys. Summer Camp in Maine. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL 


A School for Boys. _ Ipeation high and ay, saeeroeetes. 
Shop for Mechanic eachers. 








Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley apstte, Mass. 





COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 
Worcester, Massachusetts, 
CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


Admission on certificate. Courses of three years leadin 
oe degree. Faculty of ® men in 11 de ents. Tuition, 
weer ear. A coliene devoted to work. For information write to 
rofessor R. C. NTLEY, Clark College, Worcestcr, Mass. 





New Hampshire 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


" ty t. 14th, 1904. For catalogue and views, address 
EN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire. 





1Mth year o 
HARLA 





New Jersey 


KINGSLEY SCHOOL 
ESSEX FELLS, NEW JERSEY. 


Upper School prepares for college. Lower School boys from 
nin« to thirteen years. Methods in school, home and class-room 
base! on knowledge of boys Fe k of = individual boy. Two new 
buildings ready September. 

. R. CAMPBELL, Essex Fells, New Jersey. 











= Institute 
THE SCHOOL PROBLEM IS IMPORTANT 


WE CAN HELP YOU SOLVE 
IT CORRECTLY 

Healthful location ; superb school tacilities; a strong teach- 
ing faculty ; a refined Christian home and moderate expenses 
are some of the factors at Hackettstown. 

We urge a personal inspection of our school. We are two 
hours from New York City on the Lackawanna Rai 

We desire parents and guardians who are seeking a first- 
class school to look over our beautiful property. 

Send for handsomely illustrated catalogue. "jadress 


Rev. E. A. NOBLE, President, 
Hackettstown, N. J. 


New York 
Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


Wells College 


THE DOOLITTLE SCHOOL 


For Children of Retarded sGontes Development 











shows i t made by most anteumanti boys and 

nis it also gives an idea of our splendid location overlooking 
Binghamton. Quiet home ; expert teachers ; thorough, scientific 
endorsed by’ eminent physicians. 


ud 5 codorsed ‘Ave., Binghamton, N. ¥, 


New YorK—PEEKSKILL-ON-HUDSON. Established 1861 


WORRAL HALL MILITARY ACADEMY 


A school of rome. joni laoation. College *@o0~ buei- 
ness courses. Mate separate TB. Principal. 
Address Rev. CHAS. E. E. NICHOLS. B., 8.T.B., Principal, 


Military 


Peekskill pec i A 


Feunded PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 
~“catseal, Scient! c, Commercial. Diploma admits to 
eo mee Te +3 scholarsbi 


many _of 
from $100 to Testin 
U.S8. Army o cer deta! 


Ri Grmnesion 
Healthful situation. Re i 
WouDkOW WILSON, ms ICY “pep 
Principals: {JOHN CaLvin BuonER, M 
CHARLES ALEXANDER yeh Ph.D. 


instruction ; no case too 
Miss Sophia A. Doolittle, 
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ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 


Manlius, N. Y. 
Summer School now in session. Camp in Adiron- 
dacks. Fall term begins September 21st, 1904. 


Apply to WM. VERBECK, Head Master. 


VERBECK HALL 


Manlius, N.Y. A school for young boys under 
management of St. John’s School. Summer School now 
in session. Camp in Adirondacks, Fall term begins 
September rst, 1904. Apply to WM. VERBECK. 








Cascadilla School FOR Boys 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Prepares boys for all colleges. 
pees. 


Its small. carefully graded classes insure the largest opportunity to the individual 
Its well balanced courses, thorough instruction a-d concentration of work, have made its certificates widely 


nown as a guarantee of superior preparation, The catalogue gives full descriptions of the courses, the ideal school 
homes, the model recitation and recreation buildings. New chemical laboratory. Oval and athletic field of 22 acres, 
: with new club house. Registration 1903-04 from 26 States. Com- 


manding, beautiful and healthful location. 
a:tesian wells. 
* [believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best prepara- 


Pure water from 
President Schurman, of Cornell, says: 


tory schools in the coun- 
try.’’ Cascadilla is the 
original boys’ eer 
tory school to Cornell; 
it has been represented 
at that institution b 
over 1,000. students. 

rsonal visit is espec- 
lally desired. 


C. V. PARSELL, A. M. 
Principal 


Recreation Building and Crew 





Elmira College 


| a =For Women===— 


ELMIRA, N. Y. Established 1855. i 


Full courses (four years) leading to degrees A.B. 
and B.S. Superior advantages in Music and Art. 
Special attention given to Gymnasium work and out- 
door sports. Home lifé and social pleasantries em- 
phasized. Departments of study in charge of 
specially trained and experienced professors. Home, 
board and tuition $300; for room alone $50 extra. 
Catalogue sent on application. 


A. CAMERON MACKENZIE, D.D.,LL.D., Prest. 
2 a a 


PALMER INSTITUTE f 
Starkey Seminary 


Boarding school for boys and 
girls, splendidly situated, overlook- 
ng Seneca Lake. Modern build- 
ing and equipment. Fine health 
record. Fifty-three acres in cam- 
pus, athletic neld and gardens. 
en teachers train for best col- 
eges and business. Advanced courses in music, art, and elocution. 
Students recetved at any time. 


Martyn Summer bell, Ph. D., Lakemont, Yates Co., N.Y. 











FOR 


SCH/(0 OL bors 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


The [rving School is a rational. healthful home school 
where boys receive thorough and efficient prepa: tion for 
entrance to College, Scientific School or business. The 
school is non-military, but maintains in its stead a discipline 
firm enough for the boy’s good, kind enough to gain his 
confidence and respect. Parents desiring to place their 
sons in a school where the home influence and personal in- 
terest is dominant will do well to send for descriptive cir- 
cular. Location 25 miles from New York. Splendid situation 
for life of outdoor freedom. Add.ess 


J. M1. FURMAN, A.M , Principal. 














New York, Ossining-on-Hudson, 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL 


Terms, $700. Fall term begins September 2th, 1904. 


FOR 
BOYS. 





Deaf and hard-of-hearing persons can learn 


LIP-READING AT HOME 


Easy, rapid system. Lessons by mail. Results uniformly sat- 
isfactory. Terms moderate. Send for descriptive circular. 


DAVID GREENE, 125 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y: 





